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Secret treaties are evidently Lord Beaconsfield’s 
forte. First, there was a secret treaty which 
made the Berlin Council possible; then there was 
a secret treaty with Turkey which made the Ber- 
lin Council of no account; then there were ru- 
mors of a third secret treaty, mysteriously hinted 
at and darkly half denied by the Government, 
which, now it appears probable, was one with 
France. By this reported treaty, for no official 
publication has yet taken place, France assumes 
the protectorate of Tunis, nominally a depend- 
ency of Turkey, really an independent State. 
France has been ‘‘ protecting” Algeria ever since 
1831, and by this treaty adds to her colonial pos- 
sessions a territory of 42,000 square miles, being 
nearly equal in area to the State of Pennsylvania, 
with a million and a half of inhabitants, a regu- 
lar army of 5,000 troops and an annual revenue 
of $1,300,000. 


Meanwhile the telegraph informs us that Russia 
is entering into some secret ‘‘ treaties” on her own 
account with the Emirs of Bokara and Cabul, 
and is edvancing southward in Central Asia from 
Samarcand toward the Hindoo Koosh, the north- 
ern borders of Afghanistan. What is the design 
of this advance our readers are as competent to 
guess as the cable is to tell them, but it looks as 
though Russia meant to do a little ‘‘ protecting” 
in the region lying between her present southern 
borders and the northern borders of British India. 


The resistance of the Herzegovinans to the 
Austrian occupation has proved far more serious 
than the best informed anticipated. The Austrian 
forces have suffered a serious defeat, and, on the 
16th of August, were reported to be in full re- 
treat. Dispatches two days later report them 
again advancing, but these reports, it must be re- 
membered, come all through Vienna. There is 
no doubt that the insurrection is a serious one, 
that the hostility of the inhabitants to the Austrian 
occupation is determined and desperate, and that 
the prestige of Austria as a military power has 
suffered severely. 








Those Americans who bewail the disorders of 
Democracy and desire a stronger ‘* government” 
are respectfully recommended to consider the 
condition of things in Germany and Russia, both 
of which are tolerably ‘‘ strong.” In the former 
empire, since the attempt of the would-be assassin 
of the Emperor, Dr. Nobiling, 521 persons have 
been tried, convicted and sentenced for insulting 
the Emperor. Hoedel, who endeavored to assas- 
sinate the Emperor last May, was beheaded on the 
16th of August. Some difficulty was experienced 
ihn obtaining an executioner. The task was finally 
performed by a butcher from Berlin. On the 
same day the Chief of Police of St. Petersburg 
was assassinated in the public streets. A seeming- 
ly accidental crowd of men impeded his way, 
several pistol shots were fired, a dagger was drawn, 
he was stabbed to the heart, and the assassins 
then sprang into a waiting carriage and were 
driven rapidly away. If this had bappened in 
New York what lectures would have been read to 
us on the evils of Democracy. The secret societies 
of Russia, Germany and France are larger, more 
influential and more dangerous than the loud- 
mouthed and sometimes braggart Democracy of 
America. Kearney is disagreeable, but he is to 
be preferred te Hoedel and Nobiling. 

Prince Bismarck’s bill for preventing the spread 
of socialism has been submitted to the German 
Federal Council. It is an embodiment of the 
prohibitory and proscriptive policy; forbids asso- 
ciations, meetings and publications in furtherance 
of socialistic or communistic objects; punishes 
printers, booksellers or innkeepers who codperate 
with socialistic agents or aid in propagating social- 
istic ideas; and imposes penalties ranging from a 
fine to a year’s imprisonment for offenses. The 
Awerican method of preventing the spread of so- 
cialism, namely, not only inviting it to a freer 
discussion but giving it free opportunity to organ- 
ize and display its inanity and weakness in social- 
istic organizations and fraternities, is far more 
effective. We have still in this country a few 
French and German socialists who are noisy ex- 
pounders of their foreign theories; but we have 
hundreds and thousands were socialists in 
the old country whose socialism has melted away 
insensibly in the freer atmosphere of America. 
The sun will uncloak the traveler more quickly 
than the wind. 


who 


Mr. Hewitt’s Committee seems to be sincerely 
desirous to get information from every quarter to 
throw light on the present commercial difficulties 
and the best means for their alleviation. It has 
gotten very little help from the self-appointed 
representatives of the workingmen in this city, 
and it now appeals to the country at large for in- 
formation. It requests representative men in all 
departments of business to inform it what were 
the selling prices of their products from 1860 to 
1878, inclusive; what the wages paid in each of 
those years; what percentage of profit was made 
by them; what were the wholesale and retail 
prices of the leading articles of family consuimp- 
tion in their vicinity; what change, if any, has 
taken place in rentals; what was the comparative 
amount of the products of their business in 
quantity and value in those two years, andiwhat’the 
comparative steadiness of employment afforded to 
operatives during the entire period. The Com- 
mittee is without any Congressional appropriation, 
and it is therefore dependent on the coiperation 
of the country for the acquisition of that infor- 
mation which it has been appointed to secure. 





$$ —— 

The yellow fever has broken out with great 
virulence in the Gulf States. Up to the 15th of 
August 900 reported in New 
Orleans alone, with 232 deaths. The disease bas 
penetrated the interior along the line of the 
Mississippi River; Port Eads, Louisiana, Gren- 
ada and Vicksburg, Mississippi, and Memphis, 
Tennessee, being the principal sufferers. Grenada 
has been almost depopulated by death and flight; 
out of a population of 1,200 white inhabitants 
200 only being left in the town at the last report. 
At Memphis half the population has gone, the 
town is quarantined, all traffic with it is stopped, 
and the authorities have applied to the National 
Government for tents and rations for the poor, 
which have been granted, although there is no 
law for such a grant except the law of humanity. 
One case has made its appearance in New York 
city, brought here from New Orleans. The past 
history of this epidemic, however, shows that 
Northern communities have little to fear from it. 
It is developed, chiefly, in the low regions and in 
the filthy portions of the great cities. 


over cases were 


The heat lightning which has kept the good 
people of Canada in constant Alarm has at last 
concentrated itself in a thunderbolt of somewhat 
serious proportions in Ottawa. Five hundred 
Orangemen, ‘‘ Young Britons,” celebrated, August 
13th, the anniversary of the closing of the gates 
of Derry with a procession and a pic-nic. Three 
hundred Catholic ‘‘ Unionists” from Montreal 
came up to Ottawa, presumably with no peaceful 
intentions. A street quarrel soon grew into a 
serious emeute. Despite the endesvor of the 
authorities a collision between the Protestants 
and the Roman Catholies took place, for which 
both parties seem to have been about equally 
responsible. Ten or twelve, whose names are 
given, were seriously wounded; probably at least 
as many more whose names are unknown; and 
one or two houses were partially sacked. The 
rict would have far if the 
‘*Young Britons” bad not yielded to the counsel 
of the Mayor and other citizens and left the city, 
somewhat surreptitiously, by a station outside the 
town. These annual riotings between Orange- 
men and Romanists are partly due to the deter- 
mination of both parties to import into this 
country the quarrels which they ought to have 
left behind them; but they are aggravated by the 
fact that in Canada sectarian education is main- 
tained, and thus the bitterness of religious strife 
is handed down from generation to generation. 


been more serious 


Chicago is still in doubt whether she will go 
barefoot next winter or be shod by Chinese. The 
strike of the thousand shoemakers continues, and 
the manufacturers have become as solid a unit as 
their late hired hands. Having stock for six 
weeks of trade, they say they can afford to wait 
if the other side does not wish to labor. The ap- 
pearance in that city at the time of writing is that 
Ah Sin will earn the bread at about fifty-five cents 
a day which the poor but proud Yankee rejects. 
But a San Francisco press dispatch claims that 
the Chinese Six Companies will not send a man 
to make shoes in Chicago for even $30 per month, 
and that they are making from $25 to $40 per 
month where they are. And then the New York 
Crispins cry to their Western fellows to stick to 
their end, and let the Chinese have their lasts if 
they want them, tendering aid to the idlers and 
hinting that reciprocity may soon be needed here. 
Meanwhile some of the Chicago militia leaders 
promise quiet aid to the proposed riot if the 
Chinese appear. 
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All Christian people will look sympathetically 
and encouragingly upon any attempt to rid the 
North American contirent of the last vestige of 
slavery. A plan for ridding Cuba of this incubus 
upon its prosperity is under discussion, and an as- 
seciation for promoting it has been formed at 
Havana, in which many of the leading sugar 
planters have joined. The daily papers give a 
very imperfect account of the nature of the plan 
proposed, which seems to involve gradual eman- 
cipation, accompanied with industrial education. 
By treaty with England no negroes can be intro- 
duced into the island from Africa so long as 
slavery is maintained there; and it is asserted that 
those who desire to drive a thriving business in 
the importation of negro laborers as slaves, or 
quasi slaves, are lending their assistance to the 
plan for the abolition of nominal slavery. But 
the devil often overreaches himself. 


Gen. Fremont’s hearty reception in California 
is an augury of the hearty reception which will be 
given to him, probably has already been given to 
him, by the people of Arizona. His appointment 
as governor of that territory was a deserved tri- 
‘bute to a man whose services the Pacific Coast 
will not easily forget. To no man, says Alex. H. 
Stephens, with truth, in bis excellent article in 
‘*Johnson’s Cyclopedia,” is California more in- 
debted for her existence as a State in the Union 
than to this Rocky Mountain path-finder, the 
Livingstone of our Western wilderness. His dis- 
appointing military career destroyed his reputa- 
tion; but it is questionable whether the fault was 
his or that of jealous subordinates and timid su- 
periors. The battle for the Union was won when 
the Mississippi was free; and in the Mississippi 
eampaign Halleck followed and Grant executed 
the plans which Fremont had previously put upon 
paper; with one fatal exception: but for that ex- 
ception the capture of Island No. Ten need not 
have been followed by the bloody battle of Shiloh 
and the disheartening and protracted siege of 
Vicksburgh. ; 


The question whether the Durant-Cheever-Tap- 
pan contract was justifiable or not is one which 
perbaps we might properly leave to be settled be- 
tween the parties interested. But the question of 
the rights of stockholders in a corporation, and of 
the duties of directors, is one of much wider than 
either personal or local interest. In this case the 
principal stockholders in a manufacturing com- 
pany united in an agreement by which they paid 
the president of the company a handsome bonus 
for lending them, for their own use, the accommo- 
dation endorsement of the company. When the 
notes became due the borrowers paid them; and 
they justify the action on the two-fold ground 
that the company suffered no injury, and that 
they, the borrowers, were tlie principal stockhold- 
ers in the company, so that they only borrowed 
their own credit. Judged by ordinary mercantile 
standards there was nothing extraordinary 1n this 
transaction. For itis a general impression that 
in all corpurate management the majority have 
an absolute right of control, and that the minority 
have no resource except to vote for a change in 
the direction. But neither the law nor good 
morals leaves the minority thus bound hand and 
foot. Every director is a trustee; not merely for 
the majority, but for every stockholder. A high 
sense of Christian honor should make him more 
careful of the interests of the minority, who are 
practically powerless, than of the majority, who 
can easily turn him out of his office if he does 
not administer it according to their interests. 
The law cannot and does not enforce this high 
sense of honor; but it can and does require the 
director to regard the interest of every stock- 
holder; it can and does forbid him to disregard 
the interests of the few or to use the funds or the 
credit of the corporation for his own benefit. 
Upon these principles the courts have frequently 
interfered, at the instance of stockholders. Few 
recent decisions cn questions of private right 
have been more quoted and followed in the courts 
of last resort in this and other States than the 
vigorous opinions in which Judge Davies and the 
late Judge Allien laid down the law on this sub- 
ject in the cases of the Cumberland Coal Com- 
pany and the Hard Rubber Company respectively. 
There can be no doubt that if the Boston case 
had been brought before the courts they would 





have held that a sale of the credit of a corpora- 
tion to even its largest stockholders is illegal, as 
it certainly is in violation of the plan though 
often ignored principles of commercial honor and 
rectitude. 


TWO EMINENT CHRISTIAN TEACH- 
BRS. 
URING the past week two eminent Christian 
teachers of America have died—Dr. John H. 
Raymond, the President of Vassar College, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth Payson Prentiss, the well-known 
authoress. The facts of their lives are given 
briefly in another column. 

Some small men cast Jarge shadows; some large 
men cast small shadows. Dr Raymond was 
greater than his reputation. He was unambitious 
of fame. He was a teacher, an administrator and 
a pioneer, and he found his reward in his pupils, 
his college and the silent influence of his work in 
the community. His character was essentially 
that of an instructor. ‘| wonder,” said a friend 
to him in a quiet conference in his parlor one day 
last spring, ** that you do not weary of going over 
and over again the same dry and dusty path, the 
alphabet of mental and moral science.” ** That,” 
replied Dr. Raymond, with quiet significance, ‘‘ is 
because you are not a teacher. An investigator 
finds his enjoyment in exploring new fields; a 
teacher in developing new minds.” His interest 
was in his pupils; his reward was in their affec- 
tion. When, last Commencement Day, the valedic- 
torian, speaking for her class, bade him good-by, 
the tears came unbidden to his eyes. ‘‘ These 
farewells,” said he afterwards to us, ‘‘are too 
much forme. For I know the girls meant it, every 
word.” To him character was everything, and 
the instrument nothing. The library at Vassar 
has no doors to its book-cases, and the room itself 
is searcely ever closed. ‘‘It must use up the 
books fast,” we said to him, ‘‘to have them so 
free for use.” ‘‘ So the Board sometimes think,” 
he replied; ‘‘ but the books are made for the 
young ladies, not the young ladies for the books. 
The more they are nsed the better.” And in 
Vassar they are in constant use. It was in ac- 
cordance with the same principle that the riding- 
school was abandoned when experience proved 
that it cost much and furnished exercise to but 
very few; and the gymnastic’ were allowed to 
give way to boating and walking and other natural 
forms of exercise, because the very mechanical 
regularity of the gymnastic drill which made it so 
beautiful deprived it of half its value. Dr. Ray- 
mond lived not for Vassar College; both he and 
the college lived for Vassar collegians and alumne. 

As an administrator he had the rare art of 
governing without seeming to doso. It is compara- 
tively easy to govern; Dr. Raymond molded. He 
rarely issued a command; but rarely was a request 
disregarded by either his co-laborers in the faculty 
or by his pupils. He could stand resolutely for a 
principle, or for his own authority in administra- 
tion if need be; as was once or twice proved in 
special exigencies. But generally he had no need 
to do so. He pervaded the college rather than 
ruled it: he was felt rather than obeyed. 

In his religious faith he was a Christian liberal. 
He believed in liberty of mind and conscience 
more than in any special creed or dogma. He 
had an intense faith in the vital spiritual truths of 
the Christian religion; and small regard for the 
accretions and accidents of a later human philoso- 
phy. He was more desirous to make the young 
ladies think for themselves than to induce them 
to think as he did. He gathered about him a 
faculty representing widely different phases of 
theological opinion. But his co-laborers were all 
agreed in the two articles of Christ’s creed: love 
to God and love to man; and on that platform he 
and they worked harmoniously together. There 
are two ways in which young people may be 
trained to regard skepticism: to fear and flee from 
it; to be interested in and investigate it. Dr. 
Raymond had no faith in the piety that is rooted 
in ignorance, and under his influence Vassar Col- 
lege has fearlessly taught its pupils that Chris- 
tianity has nothing to fear from doubt, that 
nothing is to be accepted as true that will not bear 
investigation. 

We speak only of Dr. Raymond the teacher 
and the President. Of Dr. Raymond the man, 
one who knew him intimately will speak through 








our columns in our next issue. It will be no easy 
task for the Board to fill his place. Yet we have 
faith to believe that Vassar College will go on 
with its work uninterrupted. For it is character- 
istic of such a builder to make an institution strong 
to survive him. Long after Dr. Raymond will 
be relatively forgotten, Vassar College will re- 
main a monument to his memory, and a model to 
the colleges for women of which it was the first, 
but of which it will not be the last, and possibly 
not even the greatest. 


In a very different sense Mrs. Prentiss was an 
educator of the American people. As a novel- 
ist she has many superiors; as a religious novelist 
none. In imagination, analysis of character, 
construction of plot, invention of incident, and 
dramatic skill in composition she did nor surpass 
a host of unknown writers, and did not equal 
some whose works have had a far less wide cireu- 
lation. But in power to portray and by por 
trayal to quicken spiritual experiences she has no 
equal either in England or America. There are 
moral reform novelists, ethical novelists, eeclesi- 
astical novelists, dogmatic novelists, that surpass 
her in their respective spheres; but except possibly 
Miss Muloch in England she is without a peer as a 
spiritual novelist. There are many grcater works 
of art than ‘‘ Stepping Heavenward;” there are 
some that have stirred more hearts; but there are 
few or none that have stirred the heart more 
deeply. Mrs. Prentiss was a Christian transcen- 
dentalist—that is, she believed that Christian 
experience transcends the definitions of human 
philosophy. She was a modern mystic; that is, 
she believed that there is in Christian experience 
something mystical to those that do not possess it- 
To her the Christian life was always something 
supernatural, a Divine life within the soul. There 
are myriads who hold the same faith without be- 
ing able to express it. And because Mrs. Prentiss 
expressed it for them and quickened it in them, 
she was dear and her writings were sacred to 
them. In those writings they felt a power and a 
beauty which defied the detection of mere literary 
c1itivinm. Hor bost wark will long survive her. 
She may have followers but she can never have 
an imitator; for no one can write the romance of 
a transcendental and mystical Christian experi 
ence who does not himself possess it. 

CHRIST A TEACHER, NOT A 

GIVER. 

“YHRIST is not a lawgiver, but ateacher. He 

_/ does not lay down principles of action, but 
points them out to us as already existing. He 
does not make but interprets law. He never 
made anything to be right or wrong, but told us 
what is right and wrong. And we are not, ae- 
cordingly, to do things because commanded’ by 
him, but rather because enlightened by him. He 
appealed not to our will so much as to our under- 
standing, and we are not to take what he said as 
truth and duty, but to take his hints to see what 
is truth and duty. We are not to follow him 
blindly, but to look into the subjects of which he 
spoke, and see, if we can, the truth that he in- 
ducts. Christ is not to stand in our stead asa 
thinker, to relieve us of the responsibility of find- 
ing out what we should do and believe; he is to 
lead the way for us to follow as fast as we can see 
clearly to do so. He is to illumine us, so that we 
can see ourselves, and not to darken our minds so 
that we shall go thoughtlessly. In this is all the 
difference between an intelligent and appreciative 
appropriation of Christ and a blind and super-. 
stitious one. He is light as well as direction, and 
counsel as well as leadership. He comes with a 
doctrine and a career that we are to consider, and 
it is for our common sense to decide whether it 1s 
right or not. If it is right then we are to follow 
it, not by any new obligation which arises from 
his utterances, but on account of the obligation 
already existing to follow the right. Christ is a 
teacher of moral truths, like Seneca and Socrates, 
and advises us to follow them as did those philos- 
ophers. It is for us, using all the light we have, to 
determine whether what he says is true or advis- 
able, and how far it is such; just as we consider 
whether what other moralists say is true or advis- 
able, and how farso. And though we have over- 
whelming reason to believe and follow Christ, 
when accepting, as we do, his claims to be Divine, 
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it is no otherwise than when we believe (though 
in a less degree) that we should follow any other 
master because of his greater knowledge or experi- 
ence. We naturally follow a man who knows 
more than we, in as far as we believe that he 
knows more. But when we see for ourselves we 
have ono need of a leader; and in all cases it is 
our duty to see for ourselves, which we often can 
do by the help of Christ, or some other, pointing 
out the way. We cannot properly follow Christ 
till we understand him, and we cannot under- 
stand him until we look into the things of which 
he speaks, and study them for ourselves. 

It will be seen, accordingly, that Christ’s in- 
struction is not of the nature of law, and the New 
‘Testament is not a law book, but rather of the 
nature of literary composition or practical maxims 
for general guidance. His utterances are not like 
those of Moses, recorded in Leviticus, to be fol- 
lowed to the letter (until repealed). They are not 
statutes enacted by a congress or a legislature, to 
be taken literally and construed strictly. They 
are not like law documents, wordy and full of 
repetitions, aiming to set out the whole and exact 
law, and to cover every They do not 
abound with ‘‘ whereases” and ‘‘ aforesaids”’ and 
‘* nevertheless-not-so-as-therebys.” They do not 
make a «peelfcation of every exception, and limit 
to the proper territory or times as laws must al- 
ways do. They are simply broad and general 
assertions and directions, such as one would make 
in giving the substance of laws. They are not to 
be interpreted by lawyers, with a judicious weigh- 
ing of every word, but by the common people; 
and are not to be construed according to the let- 
ter, but according to the spirit. They are, in 
short, not laws, but points, ‘‘ glittering generali- 
ties,” if you please, practical maxims, platform 
principles, and proximate statements of truth and 
duty. 

And being thus only general utterances they 
are to be accepted and acted on only as such. 
Wherein they are statements they are not to be 
taken as fully and exactly true, and wherein 
directions they are not to be followed in all cases 
with minuto cerupuloucucss. <All general state- 
ments are only generally true. There are many 
exceptions, and those that are true must not be 
taken too critically. There are many over-state- 
ments, many under-statements, many misstate- 
ments. There are some exaggerations, some in- 
adequate and unhappy suggestions, some things 
said merely for point or force. There is much 
rhetorical license. The imperfections of the lan- 
guage in which they were uttered may often be 
seen, and the imperfections of the sciences and 
scientific knowledge of the people to which they 
were addressed. They are, in short, like all other 
literary work in the inadequacy of their expres- 
sion, aud therein in marked contrast with law 
books and works of exact science. It is necessary 
that they should be so to be interesting and avail- 
able to the common people. If the New Testa- 
ment were as dry as the Principia of Newton, or 
the Constitution of the United States, it would be 
read by as few people, and would be more difficult 
to be understood by the average class to whom it 
is addressed than it nowis. Exactness of state- 
ment is not necessary, or even best, for popular 
comprehension and direction. The masses under- 
stand the literary works better than they do the 
law works and scientific publications. They only 
want the spirit and not the letter, and that is all 
that is given in the generalities of Scripture. 

And since the Scriptures are written in popular 
language it is manifestly not warranted to analyze 
the words and sentences and deduce inferences 
from them as if they were exact or scientific utter- 
ances. You cannot deduce theological dogmas 
and duties from the Sermon on the Mount as you 
can theorems from the axioms of Euclid or the 
laws of Solon, The Bible must not be used as a 
mathematical text-book or statutory enactment. 
Christ did not talk science to scientific men, or 
law to professional men; but common sense to 
common people. And your common sense rather 
than your scholastic reason or legal acumen 
should be active in the interpretation of his words. 
The methods used in the creeds, confessions, 
and most controversial writings, of proving exact 
propositions by texts, or deducing propositions 
from such texts, are essentially vicious; the New 
Testament writers having in this way been made 
to dogmatically express the faith and practice of 
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every sect in Christendom. The various contro- 
versies over aion, baptizo and ecclesiv have added 
almost nothing to the understanding of Scripture 
or the practice of morality. The truth is often 
not read in the words, but must be read between 
the lines. You cannot get the meaning of Christ 
or Paul by going to a dictionary. Not everything 
that is found in a word used by the sacred writers 
can be logically deduced as implied in this mean- 
ing. The Bible is full of literal errors which con- 
tain material truths; and our business is to look 
for the common sense meaning, and not a dog- 
matic literalness. 

And since the commands of Christ are only 
general precepts, and not legal enactments, only 
maxims and not statutes, it is not advisable to 
follow them in all cases or exactly. We must use 
our judgment, as when applying other maxims. 
The utterances about disuse are not to bind us 
and all men for all time in their literal meaning, 
as if the words were the written law of the State 
of New York or the United States in which we 
live. Christ did not speak even as Moses, who 
was, in some of his utterances, a lawgiver, laying 
down exact laws and minute specitications like 
those of a modern legislator. When Paul gave 
his famous advice about marrying and about wo- 
men speaking in the churches, he did not lay 
down any law or obligation which dispenses with 
our judgment in such matters. He appealed 
rather to our judgment; and our obvious duty is, 
if we agree with him, to follow his advice in our 
circumstances. But we are not to use the broad 
and general directions of the sacred writers for 
our invariable and exceptionless guidance to the 
discharge of our judgment and common sense. 
The law was abrogated, and the principle on 
which the law was laid down was abandoned by 
Christ and the New Testament writers, and the 
spirit of truth and duty taught, and not exact in- 
dividual truths and duties. Christ was an in- 
structor, a lecturer, a reformer, an agitator, and 
not a magistrate or king, or in any sense a law- 
giver. The moral laws have never been written 
or codified: they have never heen authoritatively 
interpreted by a court of last resort. Their sub- 
stance, which is known to us all, has been ex- 
pressed more fully and clearly by Christ than by 
any other: but his utterances are not the law, but 
rather his commentary on them; and they do not 
get their authority ultimately from him, or be- 
cause he uttered his words, but always existed, 
his words being only for their better under- 
standing. 





SUMMER FRIENDSHIPS. 
N our summer travels there is no more delight- 
ful, and at the same time there is no sadder, 
experience than the forming of new friendships— 
delightful, since these associations are for the 
time closer and warmer than thése formed under 
any other conditions; sad, because for the most 
part they are formed only to be broken. We go 
perhaps to a place where besides ourselves there 
are fifty or a hundred people. Out of this num- 
ber there may be half a dozen whom we find con- 
genial. In a day we know more about them and 
they about us than six months’ acquaintance amid 
the formalities of city life would disclose. In 
three days we are old friends. In a week we feel 
that we have known each other a life-time. We 
tramp together through the woods; row on the 
lakes ; drive over the roads; express our feelings with 
unconventional frankness, and find in one another 
a hundred common sympathies. Our association 
while it lasts is of the freest, least constrained and 
most refreshing character. 

While it lasts! Here enters the element of sad- 
ness. For after a little time the parting must 
needs come. These people whom we have come 
to know so well will go their way and we ours, 
with but little likelihood that our paths will ever 
cross again. We murmur philosophically 

‘“ All that’s bright must fade, 
The brightest still the fleetest ; 
All that’s sweet was made 
But to be lost when sweetest!’” 
We try to maintain a cheerful countenance and 
encourage one another with jesting words. But 
the going is nevertheless a wrench, the pain of 
which no amount of philosophizing or assumed 
composure can diminish. 

And yet have we not got some good out of the 

experience? Are we not the better for these 





frieudships, fleeting though they may be? Surely 
our sympathies are enlarged; we have had new 
glimpses of character; we have got from these 
our passing friends a multitude of suggestions; 
perhaps they have received some from us; and we 
have, too, the abiding pleasure of retrospection. 
Certainly the experience has not been unprofit- 
able. And does it not emphasize the old lesson, 
that there is no earthly relation, however warm 
and close, that will not fade away ; that the longest 
and deepest associations here are but an incident 
in our existence; that we, ourselves, are only 
‘‘strangers and pilgrims ov the earth,” and 
that 
‘* Beyond the flight of time, 
Beyond this vale of death, 
There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath, 
Nor life’s affections transient fire 
Whose sparks fly upward to expire’’? 


NOTES. 

—The Lynn “Transcript” and the “Dry Goods 
Trade” have been misled by what was certainly an 
ambiguous phrase in the letter of our own corre- 
spondent ‘“Ellery,’’ of Boston, respecting the Tappan 
* Irregularities.’’ We answer for him, as well as for 
ourselves, in saying that he never meant to express 
any sympathy for Mr. Tappan, but only with Mr. 
Durant. Both papers may be assured that we have 
no pity for criminals in high places; we reserve our 
sympathy for those who are driven into crime by 
their poverty. 

—It is by chance that Mr. Beecher and Dr. Hoyt 
treat of the same general theme in this week’s paper. 
Mr. Beecher considers the beginnings of the Christian 
life; Dr. Hoyt emphasizes the important truth that 
to begin is not enough, and that the life begun in 
weakness must be measured by the, fragrance and 
fruitfulness of its later development. 

—Before inserting Mr. J. Henry Smythe’s advertise- 
ment, on another page, and making arrangements 
by which he is enabled to add the Christian Union to 
his combination, we instituted careful inquiries both 
as to the man and as to the character of the articles 
which he offers for sale. We are satisfied as to both, 
and believe our readers may rely upon his represen- 
tations and his integrity. The Children’s Bible is the 
well-known one published originally by The National 
Publishing Co. The Chambers’s Cyclopedia is Lippin- 
cott’s American edition and is the one bound in sheep. 
The price he places it at is the publisher’s special re- 
tail price. The Waverley Novels is an illustrated 
edition, in twenty-four volumes, published by F. J. 
Hale & Son, of this city. The watch is one of the 
Elgin manufacture, and we can testify from personal 
knowledge is a goud time keeper and cheap at its 
regular retail price of #16. The “Sunshine” is a 
twenty-four-page paper, about the size of the Christian 
Union, well illustrated, and, judging from the speci- 
men copies we have seen, is unexceptionable and pure 
in tone. Mr. Smythe is able to make his really ex- 
traordinary offers by taking large numbers, reducing 
the purchasing price to a figure much below the ordi- 
nary wholesale rates, and giving his buyers part of 
the advantage which he thus acquires. Our readers 
should understand that this is his offer, not ours; 
that all correspondence should be addressed to him, 
and all money sent to him, not to us. We have noth- 
ing to do with his combination except to advertise it, 
and to supply the Christian Union to those new sub- 
scribers whose names he may send in to us. 

—Mr. Beecher’s new lecture on “The Reign of the 
Common People ’”’ was delivered for the first time on 
the evening of July 31 in Minneapolis. The “‘ Pioneer 
Press,” of that city, says of it: ‘‘Mr. Beecher could 
have chosen no subject of wider popular interest, and 
he has brought to its treatment all his richest stores 
of thought. We predict for it a larger share of public 
attention than any lecture he has delivered for years.” 

—Our correspondent’s letter from Chautauqua gives 
a graphic account of the proceedings of the great 
Sunday-School Assembly. Classes in Greek, calis- 
thenics, literature and science are a feature of the 
curriculum; and Dr. Vincent’s plan of a “ Literary 
and Scientific Circle” is so far reaching as;to be fairly 


bewildering. At this rate Chautauqua will be the 
center of a fully equipped University before we 
know it. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—How would you reconcile the universal love of God to 
the human race with his choosing out the Jews for special 
favors? 

We do not know enough about the principles or 
methods of the divine government, the designs of God, 
or even the remote history of the human race, to afford 
any such reconciliation. We do not know how far 
divine revelation was in the first instance vouchsafed to 
the entire race, recognized and accepted only by the 
Jews, and rejected by other nationalities. We have no 
right to say, the Bible gives us no warrant for saying, 
that his Spirit has not striven with heathen nations and 
has not made immeasurable disclosures of truth and 
duty to them through those whom they have regarded 
as prophets; such men as Buddha in India, Confucius 
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in China, and Socrates in Greece. Wedo know from 
the Bible and from what we see around us that it 
is God’s method to give additional light to those who 
accept and live up to the light which they already pos- 
sess. Who can tell but that if the heathen nations had 
accepted and lived up to the light of their past instruct- 
ors more light would have been given them? Finally, 
it is clear, both from history and from the Bible, that 
God is not only dealing with individuals, but is dealing 
with the race as a race; that he is training up humanity 
through long centuries of education; that he uses dif- 
ferent nations as instruments in this great training 
school; that he has taught Christendom, for example, 
art and philosophy from Greece, law from Rome, mate- 
rial civilization from the Germanic and Anglo-Saxon 
nations, and religious and spiritual truth from the He- 
brews. Why he has thus chosen nations to be tutors 
under him, each supreme in its own department, we 
cannot tell; we only know that it is God’s way, and we 
acc2pt and yield ourselves to it. 

—Can a member of a Presbyterian church who is in good 
standing obtain a letter of dismissal without having to state 
his intention to unite with some other Christian church of 
Evangelical denomination? Can a man who feels he can 
better enjoy his God at home cr elsewhere be relieved of his 
obligation to the church he may be a member of ? 

In some few Congregational churches members are 
allowed to withdraw on satisfactory evidence that they 
made a mistake in their original application for admis- 
sion to the Church; but this is exceptional even in 
Congregational churches, and, so far as we know, is 
not introduced into the churches of any other body of 
Christians. For aman to stay at home simply because he 
feels ‘‘ he can better enjoy his God” there isa superfine, 
though common, form of selfishness. He is bound to 
consider the interest of his children, his wife, and the 
entire community. If it is his deliberate judgment that 
the church is of no benefit to the community then he 
has a right to withdraw from it, but he ought to be 
willing to bear whatever odium that withdrawal may 
entail. If, on the other hand, he believes that on the 
whole the church is doing a good service in the com- 
munity, then he ought to be willing to sustain it by his 
example and influence as well as by his funds, even if 
it does not give him an hour and a half of enjoyment at 
every service. 

—In what sense does the Christian have his spiritual death, 
burial and resurrection in Christ? See Rom. vi., 3, 4. 

Death and burial are used by St. Paul figuratively to 
express the truth that men become Christians only as they 
become Christlike; that they sbare in the benefits of his 
death only as in them the sinful tendencies become de- 
stroyed and a new and spiritual life, like that which 
filled Christ, becomes their life, and makes them true 
sons of God. In the passage cited baptism is referred 
to as a symbol of this spiritual death of the old nature, 
and a spiritual resurrection of a new and Christlike 
nature. 

—Can you refer me to any article containing facts or well 
considered arguments against the envelope system of sup- 
porting preaching and church operations, including benevo- 
lent enterprises? Is it a proven improvement on the old 
way, or of doubtful expediency save in exceptional cases? 

The question what is the best method of raising 
money to meet the expenses of a church depends almost 
wholly upon locility and local circumstinces. We 
have known, in several instances, the envelope plan to 
be introduced with the result of a considerable increase 
in the receipts of the church, and in some places where, 
from our knowledge of the people, we sbould no‘ have 
anticipated success; but to make it successful there 
must be both an energetic and in some sense popular 
pastor, and two or three laymen who are cordially in 
favor of the plan and willing to give some time and 
thought to carry it into execution. It has not been 
sufficiently tried to enable anyone to say that it isa 
proven improvement on the old way for the Church 
Universal. 

—If the doctrine that unrepenting sinners are lost forever 
is true, of what benefit was the death of Christ, considering 
the fact that before his death matters were in no worse shape 
—the righteous saved and sinners lost? In other words, if 
before the general atonement the good were saved and the 
bad lost, what great change for the benefit of fallen man did 
that atonement effect? 

It was not the object of Christ's death to save men in 
their sins but from their sins. The power of that death 
is moral and spiriiual, not dynamic. Its value resides 
in its efficacy both to open a way in which men can re- 
turn to the divine life from which they have wandered 
and also to induce them to abandon their sins and so 
return to their God. 





—Are there any books considering the consistency of prayer 
from a pure philosophical basis and verifying the sure answer ' 
of prayer when uttered sincerely ? 

Rev. W. W. Patton has written a valuable book on 
the potency of prayer, entitled *‘ Prayer and its Re- 
markable Answers.” There is a similar book of Dr. 
Prime’s, which bas had an immense circulation and is 
full of interesting illustrations of answers to prayer. 
But neither of them are written on & pure philosophical 
basis. Both are Scriptural. 


AN EXPERIENOE IN DRESDEN. 
By D. C. Macpona.p. 


Not long ago the writer, accompanied by two 
friends, attended church for five consecutive 
days in the cultivated capital of Saxony. We 
began the campaign by attending the vesper 
service in the Lutheran church, which is held at 
1:30 p.M.—after the usual dinner-hour—and lasts 
only thirty minutes. The programme is published 
in the daily papers, as, indeed, is always done on 
all occasions of public worship; and it consists 
entirely of organ-playing, chants, and hymns, 
executed with great artistic skill, interrupted only 
once by the presence of the minister, who appears 
in the desk for a minute or too to announce the 
text from which he is to preach on the next day. 
Whatever Lutheran church one visits on Sunday, 
he is sure to hear a sermon on the topic an. 
nounced, because all the Sunday texts are given 
out by the superintendent a whole year in ad- 
vance, and no clergyman is allowed to have any 
choice in the matter. The churches are peculiar 
in their construction. The pews in the gallery 
being lined in front with glass windows, which 
can be opened or shut at the pleasure of the oceu- 
pant. 

While there are only eight churches in Dresden 
for a native population of more than 170,000, 
the comparatively small number of English and 
American residents cannot get on without four 
different places of worship—not because it would 
be difficult to accommodate them with less, but 
for the reason that our Anglo-Saxons are so given 
to individuality of opinion as to make it hard for 
them to unite in any common creed. The Ger- 
man Sunday, as everybody knows, is very unlike 
the Sabbath with which we are familiar: when 
the morning service is over, all classes go to their 
amusements — picture-galleries, concerts, operas, 
theaters—with somewhat more freedom, indeed, 
than we do on any day of the week. 

On the anniversary of the King’s death, the 
reigning family being Roman Catholic, a great 
service was to be celebrated in the cathedral. A 
little before eleven o’clock the bells in the tower 
began to ring with their deep, soft, rich, and 
mellow tones, and soon the vast edifice was 
crowded with people. The King and Queen of 
Saxony, with the Queen-Dowager, widow of the 
deceased monarch, appeared in their places on 
the right of the altar, and other members of the 
fawily on the left, occupying boxes high up on 
the wall, where they could be seen of all men, 
and which they enter through a covered bridge 
connected with the chambers of the adjoining 
palace. A gorgeous catafalque, surmounted by 
the crown and crucifix and lighted by a hun- 
dred candles, stood in front of the chancel, and 
after the priests and acolytes had taken their 
places organ and choir took up the strains of 
Mozart’s world-renowned requiem. At intervals 
nothing could be heard but the low wail of a 
single tremulous voice, sounding as though it came 
from afar off, somewhere up in the clouds; and 
then the full accompaniment of the orchestra, 
drums, trumpets, flutes, and stringed instruments 
of all sorts, helped to swell the magnificent chorus 
of human voices. We felt as if we were standing 
on the shore of the Atlantic listening to the 
moaning of the distant ocean before a storm; then 
we could hear the plash of the incoming waves as 
they rolled in upon the beach: then the tempest 
came, and the sea roared and broke violently on 
the rocks, and the spray rose on high. Again, 
we seemed to be walking in the fields when the 
autumn wind sighs among the pine trees; then 
we were wrafted to the rugged Alps, where ‘‘ from 
crag to crag leaps the live thunder.” The de- 
meanor of the royal household, kneeling up there 
in their royal boxes in the wall, with windows 
open, was quite edifying; and one would have 
supposed, of course, that he must be in the midst 
of a people Roman Catholic to the back-bone. 

But what does it all mean the next morning, 
Tuesday, to find every shop and stall closed, the 
streets still and solemn, and stout chains drawn 
across to keep carts and carriages from passing, 
and to learn that at midnight the law had obliged 
all festivities, public and private, to cease; that 
even Roman Catholics and Jews were subject to 
these stern restrictions, and compelled to forego 
alike their business and their pleasure? King and 


Queen may say mass if they will, but this is! 





Reformation Day and the nation is Protestant to 
the core; and the people crowd the churches to 
commemorate the time when the monk Luther 
declared that the Pope should rule no longer in 
his fatherland. At nine o'clock in the morning 
we found ourselves in the Krewzkirche Hof— 
Church of the Holy Cross—where another grand 
performance is to be held, not, as before, for the 
repose of the dead King’s soul, but in honor 
of the Reformation. It is true that the ancient 
altar still stands in the church, with crucifixes 
and lighted candles, and the minister takes his 
place with back to the people, and responds occa- 
sionally in the same tone and note that we heard 
the day before; but he does it in German and not 
in Latin; and he wears only the plain black gown 
and white bands in place of the gorgeous array of 
vestments that we saw yesterday. Again ‘he 
drums and trumpets and flutes and stringed in- 
struments of all sorts mingled their notes with 
organ peals and human voices; and when the 
whole congregation with one ace>rd joined in 
singing Luther’s far-famed hymn, ‘‘A Mountain 
Fastness is our God,” it seemed as if the rafters of 
the church must give way. After a while the 
minister ascended the pulpit, and spoke with 
much gesticulation for about ten minutes, when 
there came a pause, and the whole congregation 
sank upon their knees in silent prayer. They 
then rose and sang a hymn, after which the 
preacher continued his discourse in the ordinary 
way. 








CERAMICS IN NEW YORK 
By MARGARET P. JANES. 

“YERAMIC art has taken so firm a hold of the 
American heart, and the literature thereon 
bevome so popular of late, that we may consider it 
as one of the self-imposed, agreeable studies of the 
day among our people. The cultivation of taste 
and artistic knowledge in this direction is pursued 
in many households to an extent which indicates 
an increasing interest and a commendable love 
for ceramic study—a study which is doubly attrac- 
tive, intimately linked as it is with the history of 
our race. One feels his enthusiasm excited while 
observing the many beautiful works of artists 
belonging to all periods, remote and near, and to 
the various nations, in forms and colors innu- 
merable, and wonderful to contemplate. Illus- 
trating the religion of the country where the art is 
practiced—its national ideas, social life, manners, 
and customs—the subject furnishes an unlimited 
supply of food to the historian and to every 
reflective mind. It is with a peculiar interest 
that the intelligent collector regards the objects 
of his choice and purchase or studies their his- 
tory. The legion of admirers paying visits to 
art collections gradually educate themselves in a 

delightful and far-reaching study. 

In our own metropolis there is no lack of facil- 
ities for seeing illustrations of the ancient and 
modern in pottery and porcelain, as it may be 
said, too, that there is no lack of literature upon 
these topics. At the Art Museum in 14th street 
there is a wealth of display in the collections 
ceramic which suggest no scant praise. With the 
‘*Oriental porcelain” (loaned by Mr. Avery) one 
might linger for hours, oblivious to all other 
attractions within the building. In this collec- 
tion there are hundreds of pieces exceedingly in- 
teresting and too beautiful to be passed with a 
single glance. There are rare examples of the 
Chinese white, celadons of soft sea-green, grey- 
blue and blue-green, crackle celadon, fine and 
coarse. There are rich blues, in decoration rival- 
ing the polychrome paintings; a rare variety is 
the ‘‘ blue of the sky after rain.” Aimost every 
imaginable forin may be found in the blue and 
white, and no other porcelain has such a variety 
in its decoration. Many birds and animals are 
pictured, historic scenes and domestic subjects, 
landscapes, flowers, borders of rich mouldings 
and geometric designs in wonderful variety. The 
elongated figures of Chinese ladies, called by the 
Dutch lang lizen (long young ladies), are much 
thought of as decorations. The lapis lazuli blue, 
the old violet (rare and velvet-like), the rose 
family, the Chrysanthemo-Paeonienne, the green 
family, and the yellow porcelain, all include 
numbers of pieces very rare and valuable. The 
Satsuma ware, with its delicate colors, the Kaga 
and the iron-red also command attention. 
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In the Trumbull-Prime collection (loaned) we 
have illustrations extending over long periods of 
time and including the work of artists and facto- 
ries in nearly all countries. We have the Asiatic, 
the ancient and modern Egyptian, the Saracenic, 
the old American and the new; the original 
ware made by Bottcher before the discovery of 
porcelain, and his first glazed ware, Old Italian, 
Old Sévres, Dresden, Delft, and exquisite speci- 
mens of Wedgwood's cameos, and the Jaspar 
ware; the early English porcelain, Worcester, 
and Royal Worcester, and Also 
Switzerland, Austria, Sweden, Russia, Hungary 
and other countries are well represented in their 
wares. There are tiles and fragments from vari- 
ous Saracen buildings erected from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth centuries; these display thick 
and brilliant enamel and good colors. The Sara- 
cens knew how to enamel pottery as early as the 
seventh century. Europe learned the art from 
them in the fifteenth century, if not earlier. 

Examples from a number of French factories 
add their charms to the sumptuous collection, 
which presents so much of beauty and interest in 
every case and on every shelf that one must ac- 
knowledge it very fascinating; and very difficult 
to describe adequately are all the rare and 
perfectly finished decorations, elegant forms and 
attractive colors in this Trumbull-Prime collec 
tion. To be appreciated it must be seen. 

Among the loans by Mrs. Barlow, Mrs. R M. 
Hoe and others, are remarkably fine specimens 
of Chinese lacquer, cloisonné enamel, vieur 
Serres, Old Dresden, ete. A service of Sévres (one 
hundred years old) is exquisitely finished and 
illustrates the finest work in viéewa Sevres. This 
elegant service was made piece by piece in succe - 
sive years for Madame Campan and her sisters; 
presented by them to their mother, who was the 
mother of ‘** Citizen Genet,” from whom they des- 
cended to his son, theii present owner, w!io loans 
them to the Museum. 

Ancient pottery is illustrated in the Museum 
by the Cesnola collection, which includes a full 
series of examples of the history of art in pottery, 
from the Phenicians of fifteen hundred years 
before Christ down to the best Greek period, four 
hundred years before Christ, and then to the de- 
cadence in Roman times. 

The progression of modern art in ceramics is 
magnificently illustrated at Tiffany’s, where may 
be seen the finest products of almost every factory 
in Europe, serving to enrich the porcelain de- 
partment on their third floor. The wares of 
Minton, Copeland, Wedgwood, Worcester, Colli- 
not, Deck, and a host of others, stand in splendid 
array, challenging the admiration of amateur and 
purchaser. It would seem that a fortune had been 
here oxpended in the noted fabrics of Eugland 
and the Continent. China and Japan also dis- 
play to great advantage their 
wares, from the delicate saki cups and egg-shell 
porcelain to the most immense and riclily-orna- 
mented plaques. The faiences of France adorn 
the walls and tables, and are scattered through 
the cases which contain many other precious 
things. Limoges vases decorated superbly with 
cameos; Italian majolica of great beauty and 
value; specimens of Capo di Monte figures and 
groups; Danish terra cotta vases with subjects from 
Thorwaldsen exquisitely finished, and admirable 
reproductions of the renowned Palissy’s figurines, 
and rustic pottery, form but a very small part 
of the attractions in porcelain, pottery, ete., that 
are to be found in amazing variety and beauty at 
Tiffany’s. 

At Collamore’s, in Broadway, there are fine 
specimens of Mr. John Bennett’s artistic work in 


” 


Copeland. 


ever-charming 


stone-ware, known as the ‘* Lambeth Faience. 
The distinguishing feature of this ware is its deco- 
ration under tbe glaze, as in Limoges and majolica 
fabrics. This bas not previously been success- 
fully attempted in this country. Mr. Bennett’s 
art-pottery studio was opened in New York only 
last year; yet it appears that his fabrics are much 
in request, and that he is ina fair way to win 
both fame and fortune. Those who saw the 
Doulton stoneware in Philadelphia in 1876 will 
remember how attractive it was. Mr. Bennett 
employs American assistants and is using Ameri- 
can clay. 

The celebrated Haviland Faience is also at Col- 
lamore’s. This faience was the great feature of 


the French section at the Exhibition (1876). In| 





the vases, bottles, plaques, tiles, ete., are won- 
derfully displayed the remarkable achievements, 
in color, shapes, and decoration, of the Limoges 
artists. To them our ceramists and others con- 
cede great distinction in the world of art. 

Some of the rarest and most important objects 
in Oriental porcelain and pottery ever offered for 
sale in New York or in this country are at Wat- 
son’s, in Union Square. Many of these it would 
be impossible to duplicate. There are Mandarin 
jars or vases of five different periods, exceedingly 
beautiful in their ornamentation and finish; rare 
examples of the rose and green families; the 
ever-charming Nankin blue, with hawthorn deco- 
ration; the early Ming fabrics, to which Dresden 
porcelain is indebted for its origin; ancient egg- 
shell vases; Imari blue; imperial yellow; colored 
enamel on celadon; Persian plate and tiles; ma- 
jolica Delft, and exquisite painting on Delft ware 
two centuries old. The dark drapery in this 
elegant establishment (of expensive tastes) greatly 
enhances the effect in displaying a brilliant col- 
lection of art objects far too numerous for men- 
tion in this brief space. 








THE OLD GRIST MILL. 
By S. E. C. 
JY Willow Brook, beneath the bill, 
Stands quaint and gray the old grist mill. 
Spring mosses on its steep roof grow 
Where broad their shade the willows throw. 
The pond near by is clear and deep, 
And round its brink the alders sweep; 
The lily pads spread gay and green 
The lilies white and gold between : 
While grinds the mill with rumbling sound 
The water-wheel turns round and round. 


Among the reeds the musk-rat dives ; 
And swift “the swallow homeward flies ; 
The robin sits in cedars near 

Where Willow Brook runs swift and clear ; 
The children by the school-house play, 
Where slumberous shadows softly stray 
And warm and low the Summer breeze 

Is whispering thro’ the willow leaves ; 
While grinds the mill with rumbling sound 
The water-wheel curns round and round. 


” 


The crows now wing their southern way 
The-squirrels in the nut trees play ; 

With merry shouts the school boys run ; 
Poo muunutatus Urush neath Autumn’s sun 
Their grain they bring adown the hill, 

The farmers, to the old grist mill; 

And faint from far o’er hill and dale 

Falls on the ear the thrasher’s flail ; 

While grinds the mill with rumbling sound 
The water-wheel turns round and round, 


Long years have come and passed away: 
The mill with age is gaunt and gray; 

The roof gaps wide to rain and sun; 

With cobwebs thick the walls are hung. 

The pond is overgrown with weeds; 

The marsh-wren builds among the reeds; 
The night winds thro’ the willows moan 

The school-house gone, the children grown ; 
The farmers sleep where wild flowers grow 
Who brought their grain so long ago, 

When ground the mill with rumbling sound 
And the water-wheel turned round and round. 





SOME SUMMER RESORTS. 
ON THE EDGE OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 

\ HATEVER attraction draws other people to 

Chestertown, I am free to confess that in my 
case a powerful magnet is Sunset Hill, where I am 
now writing. Imagine, if you please, a rather pre- 
cipitous elevation of about two hundred feet, 
beautifully shaded by pine trees, whose branches 
are broad enough to exclude the sun and yet high 
enough to disclose a valley view which even in 
this region of beautiful scenery can hardly be 
surpassed, Picture this valley—not more than a 
quarter of a mile broad—stretching out before 
you; green here, russet there; dotted now and 
then by clumps of pines; a cluster of houses mak- 
ing up the village in the foreground; winding 
through the meadows a little placid stream; over 
to the right the blue outline of Gore Mountain, 
the highest peak in Warren County, and down in 
front, four or five miles, perhaps, away, a point 
where the hills come together and leave what is 
beyond to the imagination. Over the meadows 
the clouds sail all day long, throwing fantastic 
shadows and lending the scene an aspect of per- 
petual change. Here one way sit fanned by the 
breeze which, however warm the weather below, 
always plays about this favored spot, refreshed by- 
the invigorating pine odors, and disturbed by no 
sights or sounds of earth—unless perhaps the eye 
takes in a man wandering across the road or the 
ear catches the sound of the hotel gong, which it 
must be said is never unwelcome. For the in- 








dolent man or the health seeker I cannot imagine 
any more seductive retreat. 

The trouble with many people arriving at a 
summer resort is that they feel a moral obligation 
to see all there is to be seen. If they are to stay 
two weeks in the place, and there are seven lakes, 
five mountains and two waterfalls within a radius 
of ten miles, they are constrained to devote a day 
to each. If they are methodical in their habits 
the chances are they will rush immediately on ar 
rival for the county map, hunt up some one who 
knows the country and construct an itinerary, in 
the same fasbion in which Cook shows you how 
to see Europe. This is about what it will be: 

Saturday, A.M.—Tomahawk Mountain. 

p.M.—Buttermilk Pond. 

Sunday, A.M.—Church. 

P.M.—Jefferson Falls. 

Monday.—Wild Goose Lake. 

Tuesday, A.M.—Fish in Pickerel Creek. 

(N.B.—Get up at 5 A.M.) 
p.M.—Tornado Mountain. 
Evening.—Moonlight drive to Lake Uncas. 
Huckleberry Falls on the way. 
Wednesday.—Picnic at Mulleinstalk Grove. 
&., &e., &., &e. 

This it seems to me is rather a toilsome way of 
taking pleasure. The sense of responsibility 
which it involves, apart from the physical labor 
of sight-seeing, must be more or less exhaustive. 

So when you come to Chester, or, for tnat mat- 
ter, when you go anywhere else, if you would be 
perfectly happy, don’t feel obliged to see every- 
thing, and, above all, don’t lay out a _pro- 
gramme. If it comes in your way to see the 
various objects of interest, by all means see them; 
but don’t go so far out of your way as to make 
the process wearisome. And that you may know 
what the objects are at this place, and how diffi- 
cult or simple the process is likely to be, let me 
indicate a few of them. 

Some one, though, asks, Where is Chester? 
Well, if you have been to Saratoga you will have 
noticed perhaps at the depot some ears bear- 
ing the words, ‘‘ Adirondack Company.” The 
road on which they run is built from about fifty 
miles from Saratoga to a point on the Upper 
Hudson known as North Creek. From there I 
believe it was the intention to push it through to 
Ogdensburg, but capital gave out; and it remains 
in an unfinished and unremunerative state. Some 
of these days it may be galvanized into life, but 
just now its prospects are not brilliant. Seven 
miles below North Creek is a station bearing the 
suggestive name of Riverside. At this point the 
river is spanned by a fine suspension bridge, cross- 
ing which you are brought in a shackly old stage, 
after an hour's ride, to Chester. Properly speak- 
ing, it is Chestertown, but those who are attached 
to the place use the diminutive. Another ap- 
proach is by stage or private conveyance from 
Caldwell, on Lake George, eighteen miles away. 

When you get here you are received at a capital 
hotel, familiarly known from the _ proprietor’s 
name as Downs’s. It has accommodations for 
more than one hundred people, and is as well 
kept a house as any you will find in all the Adi- 
rondack region. Downs himself is a hearty, genial 
man who looks after his guests’ comfort with a 
keen eye, sets them an excellent table, and makes 
up to them, as far as any hotel can, for the com- 
forts of their own homes. 

Tbe village itself is enterprising, thrifty, and 
seemingly litigious, from the fact that three law- 
yers anage to pick up a comfortable support. I 
am not sure whether you would call it religious or 
sectarian. It has six churches; but then no one 
of them is over filled. A tannery and half a dozen 
stores represent the commercial element in the 
place. The main pursuit is agriculture, though 
to make a living out of the Warren county soil 
must be excessively difficult. Where it is not cov- 
ered with forest it is sandy and stony, and requires 
persistent cultivation to yield even a scanty crop. 
Then, too, the season is short, and the liability to 
late and early frosts is always to be taken into 
account. 

Five miles from here is Pottersville; half a mile 
beyond which is the foot of Schroon Lake. Here 
is the point d’appui for at least one excursion, A 
small steamer plies upon the Lake and takes pas- 
sengers to the Schroon hotels at its head. The 
trip from Chester—‘* buckboard ” to Pottersville, 
steamer to Schroon—and return may be made in a 
day. The buckboard is the primitive mode of 
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conveyance in these parts. For the benefit of 
those who are not familiar with it, I should say 
that it is merely a spring board placed upon two 
axles and supporting a seat and dashboard. For 
easy riding it is comparable only to a rocking 
chair. 

Schroon River, the outlet to the Lake, is a 
beautiful stream navigable by rowboat from the 
foot of the Lake to Starbuckville, two miles from 
Chester. Nothing can be more charming than to 
row in and around its many turnings, getting new 
views at almost every dip of the oar—unless it is 
to sit in the stern and steer. 

Fishermen, however, resort either to Friend’s 
Lake or one of the many trout brooks in this 
vicinity. Friend’s Lake and its companion body 
of water, Loon Lake, have been within a few 
years plentifully stocked with pickerel, black bass 
and salmon trout, and sportsmen may calculate 
upon getting a good return for a day’s work. 

Those who want a superb mountain view need 
go no further than half way up Panther Moun- 
tain, immediately behind the hotel. From this 
point on a clear day one may take in the whole 
northern Adirondack chain, conspicuous among 
the peaks being that of Marcy, sixty miles away. 

Brant Lake is another picturesque sheet of wa- 
ter not more than six miles distant; and a visit to 
Lake Pharaoh, fifteen miles, will repay anyone 
who does not object to a road which, like Jordan, 
is ‘‘hard to travel.” 

A somewhat longer excursion is to Bolton, on 
Lake George, and thence by boat to Baldwin’s at 
the foot of the Lake and return. This, however, 
involves an early start from Chester, not later 
than 6 A.M., and a fatiguing ride over a road 
which is even rougher and harder than that to 
Pharaoh. Hardly anything, though, can be more 
beautiful than the first glimpse one gets of Lake 
George on reaching the top of the mountain 
which skirts its western shore. 

To my mind the charm of Chestertown is 
threefold : its healthful and restful atmosphere, 
quite as good as can be obtained fifty miles fur- 
ther in the mountains; its hotel accommodations, 
which are so vastly better than one is apt to find 
in remote and out-of-the-way places; and the 
facilities which it affords for life in the open air. 
Those who have learned how to enjoy the place 
spend but little of their time indoors. They may 
play the flaneur on Sunset Hill, or tramp over the 
mountains, or take on their buckboards any one 
of the charming excursions I have indicated, ac- 
cording as they are indolent or active in their 
habits. There is no one, though, so indolent or 
so active but that in Chestertown he may indulge 
his peculiar tastes. E. McC. 


Sunset HILi, Chestertown, i 
Warren Co., N. Y., Aug. 5th, 1878. 5 





A COMMON ERROR ABOUT THE 
CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
By THE REV. WAYLAND Hoyt, D. D. 


HAT the Christian life is all in the beginning. 
I am sure that the general thought, while it 
is not too much concerned about the beginning of 
Christianity in the soul—because it cannot be too 
much concerned about it—is not enough anxious 
about its subsequent development. It would have 
been just as wise for the ancient racer, after he 
had gone through the training process, and strip- 
ped himself for the contest, and entered the arena, 
and run on three steps, to have stopped there, 
and declared the race won and himself entitled to 
the prize. Why, the judge would answer, the race 
is but begun. Your preparation may have been 
assiduous and admirable, but it is the law of the 
arena that the entire course must be accomplish- 
ed, and the prize adjudged as you shall have ear- 
ried yourself around the whole circle. The race 
itself is the only test of your preparation and be- 
ginning. 

But, somehow, we have too generally come to 
think that if we can only get a man to acknowl- 
edge his sinfulness, and walk for a time in dark- 
ness, and then pass out into a better state of 
feeling; to break forth in joy and songfulness, to 
see new light in the sun, and fresh greenness in 
the grass, to profess trust in Jesus Christ, that 
then the whole race is run, the victor’s crown is 
on the brow. 

Now it may be that a man passing through such 





an experience has become a Christian, and it may 
be he has not. You cannot predicate Christianity 
altogether upon feeling. It is not all fervors, and 
raptures, and high excitements, and suffusions of 
sentiment. These may be the glorious door into 
the noble Christian life, and they may be the door 
into delusion. Christianity is deeper than feeling. 
Christianity is a changed nature. To be Christian 
is to be a new creation in Christ Jesus. Chris- 
tianity is the setting of the purposes towards God; 
it is resolute determination to arrange our action 
with, and not athwart, the will of God; it is liv- 
ing as ever in our great Taskmaster’s eye. And 
so the only test of the truth of the beginning is 
the whole race succeeding. ‘‘By their fruits ye 
shall know them,” said the Saviour. The genuine- 
ness of the new life is to be judged of by what you 
do each day in your business, in your family, amid 
your pleasures—not so much by what you thought 
you felt on some dim day years back. Christian- 
ity is more a life than a feeling. If the life bloom 
other than Christian the strong presumption must 
be that the root out of which the life issues is 
other than Christian. 

It is the spring time, and I want flowers in my 
garden. Igo toa seed store and ask for hyacinth 
bulbs. Unless my sense of smell be acute the 
man may sell me onions instead of hyacinth bulbs. 
They look very much alike. I take them home 
and plant them, and water them, and watch them. 
If instead of the perfumed pyramid of flowers I 
get some weed or vegetable, then Iam sure I have 
not planted hyacinths. So it is with Christianity. 
Unless the bloom be Christian it is certain that 
the bulb is not. The only test of saintship is 
endurance in saintship. The beginning is not 
everything in Christianity. 








NED AND RICHARD AND MY BOY. 
By A. TOLMAN. 
ITH a zeal which many mothers will under- 
stand, I had just inaugurated an entirely 
original scheme of home education for my boy, 
Taddie, when business peremptorily summoned 
me to the country. At the farm I made a dicoov 
ery which revived all my agitations and cogita- 
tions on the puzzling theme. At the moment we 
drove up beside the broad porch a young speci- 
men of the genus puer alighted before us; he had 
swung himself down the boughs of a maple tree, 
and leaped from the lowest, ten feet to the ground, 
bringing himself up erect and composed as an 
image. The agility of his movements, his extraor- 
dinary beauty and the exquisite pose of his figure 
riveted my attention. As Taddie and the stranger 
eyed each other with the curiosity never concealed 
by children, emphasized by the defiance instinet- 
ively interchanged between boys, I noted that he 
stood at Taddie’s own height, but his breadth, 
and round, firm contour made my boy seem slight 
and delicate. Something of the Greek enthu- 
siasm for beautiful youths thrilled me, which feel 
ing I communicated to the Judge in my first let- 
ter, eliciting the characteristic response that he 
appreciated my feelings and advised me to have 
Taddie recast as an antique immediately. How- 
ever, his jests in no way turned the current of my 
thoughts. The stranger, though of Taddie’s exact 
age, had been taught nothing; he could not even 
read; he was the perfect exponent of that theory 
which makes physical development the end of 
juvenile existence, and I was his immediate con- 
vert. Evidently it was not enough that a boy of 
nine years should have exercise, and never be 
forced intellectually—his mind ought to be let 
alone, while his body should be perpetually stim- 
ulated; in short, my attempted reform of Taddie’s 
education ought to have been a crusade against it. 
If I had needed an additional argument the 
boys’ first race would have furnished it. They 
made the circuit of the farm; Richard returned 
glowing, but Taddie with a white face, and then 
and there I dedicated my energies to muscular 
education. I resisted all my boy’s efforts to draw 
me out with him, naturally conjecturing that if I 
staid within he would accept Richard as a substi- 
tute, and train in his exercises. Races, climbings, 
wrestlings, and sham-fights employed the succeed- 
ing days; the boys came to the table with the zest 
of young savages, and at night both fell into 
dreamless sleep. ‘‘ Here, at last,” said I, ‘‘is the 
Utopian system.” 
My first talk with Richard’s mother shook my 





confidence slightly. She arrived at the farm a 
few days later than I, and one of our earliest con 
ferences was upon the education of boys. ‘It 
was impossible,” she said, ‘‘to have Richard at 
school, or even to teach him his letters; the 
thought crazed him. He is so nervous and deli 
cate, you know,” she said, and, without noticing 
my amazement, continued: ‘* You cannot possibly 
imagine how excitable he is; the least opposition 
makes him wild, and the least imprudence makes 
him sick.” She admitted that his case was inex- 
plicable, as his father had been a remarkably calm, 
self-possessed man. Certainly antecedents fur 
nished no explanations of the boy’s symptoms, for 
the mother, though apparently weak, was amiable 
and phlegmatic and as handsome as Richard him 
self. 

The case, however, gradually cleared up as soon 
as his mother appeared. Richard began to tease 
and fret; he badgered her into the indulgence of 
his appetite, and we soon had him a sick boy; he 
stormed her into submission to all his whims, she 
offering her slight resistance for the apparent pur- 
pose of sweetening his victory. My admiration 
for the boy gradually gave place to pity at the 
miseries which he inflicted upon himself and 
everybody in his power, and I began to reverse 
comparisons, thus: Taddie is never sick, never 
uncontrollable, has more will and persistence than 
Richard; perhaps, as the Judge wrote, ‘‘ the spir- 
itual fiber might count a little,” after all. 

During my stay at the farm another curious 
phase of boy nature came under my notice. 
morning, after the children had left the table, our 
hostess informed us that she had been persuaded 
to take a ‘‘ bad boy” to board. This was rather 
a startling announcement to Richard’s mother 
and me, but we politely restrained exclamation, 
and she added: ‘‘I suppose he must be bad, as 
everybody thinks so; but my husband has seen 
him, and he says he isn’t afraid of him.” 

We formed all sorts of conjectures concerning 
this boy of ill-omen. Had he a lowering brow 
and a falling jaw? Did he fight, and swear, and 
possibly flourish a pistol or so? The subject of 
these forebodings arrived in due time. What an 
eye he had! What a lightning glance! What a 
boy he was altogether! So tall, so thin, so hollow- 
chested, with his sallow face positively illuminat- 
ed by those brilliant eyes! 

‘“«There are the chaps!” said he to Mr. Barnum, 
as they drove up beside the porch, and, jumping 
from the wagon, he grabbed Richard by the two 
shoulders, saluted him with a ‘‘ Halloo! iy beau- 
ty!” and, turning to Taddie, cried, ‘‘ Lively times 
out here, eh?” and, walking up to our smiling 
hostess, finished his greetings with, ‘‘ 1 may as well 
begin by calling you ‘aunt.’ I never shall be able 
to say ‘Mrs. Barnum.’” 

The bad boy had brought his dog with him, a 
nervous terrier devoted to his master. Wherever 
the boy went, there followed the dog; when the 
boy sat down, the dog planted himself directly in 
front, his wistful eyes fastened upon Ned’s face. 

What a laugh was Ned’s! Mr. Barnum echoed it, 
the two boys pealed in, and the dog responded to 
the impulse. How intense had been all his ex- 
periences! He had once madea six days’ schooner 
voyage: one would have thought he had spent half 
his life on shipboard; he had once been to New 
York: and the images of city life multiplied in his 
fertile fancy like forms in a kaleidoscope. 

His many fascinations so disguised his badness, 
whatever it was, that we were ready to say, with 
Mr. Barnum, we were not afraid of him. He had 
very positive opinions and very direct ways of 
arriving at the same. He challenged Richard to 
a wrestling the day after his arrival, threw him in 
a minute, made him ery, and settled at once that 
he was a ‘“‘baby.” Quite to my astonishment, 
Taddie jumped at Ned without waiting for a dare, 
and though he, too, was thrown, he was by no 
means disarmed. He wound around Ned by legs 
and arms, and managed to bring him down also, 
and both the boys rolled over the bank to our 
infinite amusement. ‘‘ You see,” said Ned to me, 
as he came back panting, ‘‘muscle isn’t enough 
for wrestling. You must have grit. Richard has 
muscle enough, but Taddie is all fire,” and then 
he whipped up his coat sleeve, and displayed in 
his lean arm the swell of a muscie which, he as- 
sured the admiring Tad, was like whip-cord. 

Ned’s cousin, a doctor, and in some sense guard- 
ian to the boy, came to the farm the following 
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week, and from him we learned the secret of the 
lad’s infirmity. 

‘¢Temper,” said the doctor, tersely ; ‘‘ developed 
at two years of age, during the confinement inci- 
dent to a broken leg. Parents have been trying 
ever since to break it in good old Orthodox style. 
Have preached temper to him till it’s the only 
thing he’s conscious of in their presence, and, 
naturally, it has grown toa perpetual fever; at 
last they’ve given the case to the doctor, where 
it ought to have been long ago.” 

‘¢And what,” said I, ‘‘is the doctor’s proposed 
treatment?” 

‘‘T am going,” replied he, ‘‘to Beep him here 
where he won’t hear the word temper, and when 
he has grown strong and composed under these 
liberal influences I shall put him into a training 
school where everything moves like clock-work, 
and I expect to hand him over to his mother, in 
three years or so, a young gentleman of the finest 
quality.” 

I bad been deeply interested in all discussions 
of ante-natal influences, but nearly all the impor- 
tant peculiarities I had observed in children 
could be traced to the conditions of their daily 
lives, and the eases of Richard and Ned fell in 
with that experience. 

I wish,” said I to the Judge, in our first talk 
after my return home, ‘‘I wish some philosopher 
would deduce the law of post-natal influences by 
the scientific method.” 

‘*T must remind you, little woman,” resopnded 
he, in his quizzical tone, ‘‘that an eminent 
scientist has told us that philosophers, like archi- 
tects, must have hod-carriers to bring them mate- 
rial. Supposing, my dear, you start the line.” 
Acting upon this practical suggestion, I present 
my observations at the farm to the philosopher 
at large. 








CHAUTAUQUA LAKE.—FAIR POINT. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
rT \HE number in attendance at Chautauqua this year 
—those, I mean, who have “‘ settled” for the three 
weeks—is estimated to be between six and seven thou 
sand. ‘Ibis number does not count in the many hun- 
dreds of transient visitors who come and go. As I look 
up from my writing, now and then, I am interested in a 
large party from Michigan. There are sixty of them, 
and they have brought tents and accouterments with 
them; three or four of the gentlemen are now putting 
up the center tent, around which they are to group the 
others. It isa very handsome one, and, as it rears its 
peak among these great forest trees, it makes a pretty 
picture and adds very much to the picturesqueness of 
this grove. The gentlemen have been tugging and pull- 
ing at ropes and stakes, the ladies of the party standing 
by and making running comments on their way of doing 
things, an opportunity they are not neglecting, I assure 
you. It is quite a feature this year, that of parties 
uniting in town and neighborhoods and, after settling 
here in tents and cottages, keeping house on the co- 
operative plan. Hotel accommodations are much in 
advance of any other season. 

The Normal Class was never as large before; between 
six and seven hundred have entered it, although 
Dr. Vincent told me recently that he did not think 
more than half of the number would graduate. The 
present alumni number about seven hundred. The 
Children’s Temple, erected this year, is built in the form 
of an amphitheater, with seven rooms, class-rooms, 
opening out of the main room; each of these smaller 
rooms will hold from one to two hundred persons, and 
the large Normal Class, divided into smaller ones, meets 
in these rooms, which can be shut away entirely from 
each other and from the main room. The class meets 
every morning at nine and each afternoon at four. The 
same topic is taken up in the different rooms, but the 
teacher is changed daily. The- same method of study 
is carried on as in former years, but a deeper interest is 
shown by the older and middle-aged people than ever 
before. 

Dr. Strong, the Greek teacher, has a large class in 
that language; between sixty and seventy study with 
him daily. He has opened a new branch for study, 
which is called the exegetical class; which means in 
plain English, 1 suppose, an explanation of the Script- 
ures. This class is composed principally of ministers 
and professors. 

Another feature entirely new to Chautauqua has been 
the opening of a class in calisthenics, under the direc- 
tion of Miss Minnie Knox, daughter of Dr. Knox, of 
Elmira. The older people have entered this depart- 
ment as well as the children, and appear to enjoy it just 
as much. 

Yesterday morning, directly after breakfast, I fol- 
lowed a party of small people on their way to their 





morning meeting, which is held at eight o’clock in the 
Temple. The muin room of this building will hold five 
hundred, and was nearly full as I enteredit. The chil- 
dren ranged in age from fifteen to five years, and a 
more lovely picture it would be difficult to paint. It 
could not be painted. No human hand could hold a 
brush that could give the light and beauty which show 
in these sweet young faces. The bright, eager interest, 
which is so simple and earnest, brought a dimness to 
my eyes, and a silent hope and prayer went up to the 
Father that this freshness and earnestness might ever 
remain, that it might not be put out in darkness or sor- 
row. The system of teaching, a simplified normal 
method, is carried on here each day under the direction 
of Rev. B. T. Vincent, a brother of Dr. Vincent, and Mr. 
Frank Beard. A competitive examination will be held 
at the close of the assembly, and diplomas awarded all 
those who pass the course satisfactorily. The children 
are quite as eager and as deeply interested in their de- 
partment as are their fathers and mothers in theirs. 

The grounds here have been greatly improved this 
year. A system of sewerage has been carried out 
which leaves the air much purer and causes the roads 
and walks to dry off very rapidly, even after heavy 
rains. The croquet grounds have been removed from 
the park at the Point, where so many wander for amuse- 
ment. This is a decided improvement; the pedestrian 
is not now continually falling from grace by catching 
his foot in the arches, which used to bring out some 
strong expressions of opinions, to put it mildly. These 
grounds have been located in more favorable positions, 
and if croquet grounds could ache I should think these 
were entitled to be in that chronic condition from morn- 
ing until night. Dr. Vincent brought with him from 
England the popular game there of lawn tennis, and it 
is proving quite a favorite here; bathing and boating 
are always in order, ball playing and quoits offer in- 
ducements also which are by no means neglected. It 
is reported that Dr. Fowler, of the New York *‘ Chris- 
tian Advocate,” is the finest croquet player on the 
grounds. 

The broad and Christian plan of bringing all denom- 
inations into unity here is one of Dr. Vincent’s favorite 
ideas, and this year a session devoted to the reading of 
a paper from a representative of the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, Congregational and Methodist denominations was 
held. It was not intended as an argumentative council, 
but to oxplein the several systems of church govern- 
ment, methods of extending benevolent measures, etc. 
Dr. Hatfield, of Evanston, represented the Methodist 
branch; Rev. Mr. Saunders, of Yonkers, the Baptist; 
Rev. Mr. Williston, of Jamestown, the Congregational, 
and Rev. Mr. Worden, of Philadelphia, the Presbyte- 
rian. The most cordial feeling of brotherly love pre- 
vailed, although some pointed shafts were sent, but they 
were not poisoned—they were received in gusts of mer- 
riment and in the best of humor. These denominations 
have also held separate meetings of their own appointed 
by Dr. Vincent, when plans for the advancement of 
Sabbath-school interests were discussed. 

Last Saturday morning, the 10th inst., there was held 
in the pavilion the most enthusiastic session I have ever 
attended here at Fair Point, and 1 have been in the 
midst of a great many ‘‘ enthusiasms.” It was the oc- 
casion of the explanation and organization of the 
“*Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle.” The 
plan for establishing such an organization has been 
motilding itself in Dr. Vincent’s mind for three years. 
He has consulted the wisest minds, theological, profes- 
sional and practical, the country contains, in regard to 
it, and has received encouragement from all. The plan 
is this: A system of study shall be laid out which will 
require but three or four hours of application a week; 
Chautauqua will be the center, where each year this 
class may gather and where they may listen to the best 
instruction that can be procured on literary or scientific 
subjects. It 1s to be a four years’ course, and at the 
end of two years if any member of the circle has dis- 
covered, in the course of reading and study which has 
been followed, that a desire has ripened to follow out 
a special line, either scientific or literary, that bent may 
be carried out, and all possible aid from the “faculty ” 
will be given. A laboratory, with telescopes, micro- 
scopes and chemical apparatus, he hoped in time would 
be found here, as well as a good library and a 
museum. The object of the circle is to extend knowl- 
edge, to give many an opportunity for study and im- 
provement never furnished them in any institution 
before, where it can be prosecuted by all in their every- 
day life at home. The plan is a magnificent one, and, 
as Bishop Foster said at the close of Dr. Vincent’s ad- 
dress, one would shrink from endorsing it were it not 
for the splendid success of the Chautauqua plan and 
that Dr. Vincent still lives, with the prospect of remain- 
ing on earth a long time yet. The platform that morn- 
ing was adorned by the great telescope which 18 upon 
the ground, by charts, maps, and globes, and by great 
banks of ferns and mosses and lovely bouquets of flow- 
ers everywhere. At the close of Dr. Vincent’s proposi- 
tion, which had made every heart bound with the en 





thusiasm he himself feels in this new plan, a poem was 
read, written for the occasion by Miss Lathbury, en- 
titled ‘‘ Light,” and letters from those to whom Dr. 
Vincent had written in regard to his plans. They were 
trom cool men in their studies, away from the enthusi- 
asm and electric fire, and they all ‘‘with one accord” 
endorsed and hoped great things for the future of the 
‘*new departure.” The first letter read, dear Christian 
Union, was, as the reader said, ‘‘from a man well 
known at Chautauqua, with a small body, a large head, 
and a very large heart—Dr. Lyman Abbott.” The 
other letters read were from Dr. Townsend of Boston, 
Dr. A. A. Hodge of Princeton, Mr. Arthur Gilman, the 
essayist, Dr. Howard Crosby, Chancellor of the New 
York University, Dr. Foss, President of the Wesleyan 
College at Middletown, Conn., Prof. William D. Wil- 
kinson, Rochester University, Rev. Dr. Deems, Church 
of the Strangers, New York, Dr. Warren, President 
Boston University, and William Cullen Bryant, this last 
written just before his death. As the letters were fin- 
ished the vast audience arose an sang with a deep and 
sacred feeling the ‘‘ Gloria.” It was sung as if in the 
presence of the Holy One. About seven hundred sig- 
natures have been received of those desiring to enter 
the new C. L. 8. C. A grove, to be called ‘‘ St. Paul's 
Grove,” has been selected by Dr. Vincent, where the 
class will meet, and where in time, I doubt not, a uni- 
versity building will be erected when this seed shall 
have sprouted and grown. I also believe this great tree 
of knowledge will spread its branches far and wide, 
bringing freshness and vigor, sweetness and strength, 
into many a life and many a home. 
MINNIE E. FLETCHER. 
August 12th, 1878. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE.* 

HE directions which would be given to one kind of 

men on the subject of the beginning of a religious 
life would be utterly unsuited to other kinds of men, A 
person who has not been educated, and to whom the 
subject of religién is almost wholly new, will come to 
it with very different feelings from those which will be 
developed in persons who have ull their life long been 
under Christian culture and training. Persons are 
trained in the whole realm of morality of that superior 
kind which rises to, even if it does not cross, the 
boundary of Christian experience; and when suddenly 
they are still more nearly developed into the kingdom 
of God they are already in possession of many elements 
which are virtually Christian. They have been under- 
going a preparation from the cradle in a thousand par- 
ticulars. They have learned much which others, com- 
ing into the Christian life, as it were, strangers, have to 
learn by the hardest. 

Then again, the power of realization, whether intel- 
lectual or imaginative, is a very different thing in differ- 
ent people. One class of minds regard religious life as 
an idea. They cannot systematize it in their own 
thought. They cannot reason it out clearly. But 
there are many minds that reduce all things to facts, to 
rules, to methods, They are too practical. 

So it is very difficult to give the same directions to a 
promiscuous body of persons who are entering upon 
the Christian life, because that which would be true to 
one class would be misleading to another class. Yet 
there are some elements that are common to all, and 
that all will more or less be able to grasp. A few of 
these I shall state. 

One of the very first things to be borne in mind is 
that the New Testament represents the Christian life as 
a life that begins with a very small experience. It is a 
grain of mustard-seed, as it were. It is hidden leaven, 
It is light that just dawns, but that waxes brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. It is well worth your 
while to consider this; for a great many persons, though 
they begin a Christian life with an auroral glory, though 
they have a triumphant entrance into the Christian life, 
though they commence their course as Christians with 
ever so much joy and light and dramatic effect, the mo- 
ment they undertake to deal with something substan- 
tial, something besides feeling, that moment they come 
to that which is common to all who become Christians— 
the governing of temper; the putting down of pride; 
the conquering of selfishness; the development of true 
benevolence; the cultivation of love and faith toward 
God; the overcoming of whatever is evil, and the un- 
folding of whatever is good, in life. Those particulars 
will be the same in the early experience of every Chris- 
tian, whether that experience be great, or whether it be 
small. 

Persons who enter upon a Christian life with a small 
experience can hardly tell when they began to live that 
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life; and often they doubt whether they are Christians, 
because they have not had the great changes and com- 
forting assurances that their elders and superiors have 
had. It is true that there is something lacking in the 
experience of the former that is net lacking in the ex- 
perience of the latter, and that it is desirable for all to 
have; but it 1s not indispensable at the outset of a 
Christian life. You can begin such a life without it. 

The Christian life, it should be remembered, 1s devel- 
oped gradually. Nobody is shot like a rocket clear into 
the kingdom of heaven, glowing all the way. Every- 
body has to come to it step by step. The Apostle says, 
““Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling”—in other words, that state of character which is 
to issue in salvation. As a man works out a problem, 
so the Apostle says we are to work out our Christian 
character. We are to work it out systematically, point 
by puint. 

Let everyone then, whatever slender attainment he 
may seem to have made, whatever twilight may yet 
rest upon his Christian life as distinguished from a life 
of glory and rejoicing, remember that no matter how 
small his experience may be, it is fit to begin on, though 
it may not be fit to stop on. For I am sure that no- 
body’s experience can be smaller than a grain of mus- 
tard seed. No Christian life can begin with less con- 
spicuity than leaven bas when it is hidden in flour. It 
does not manifest its presence by the sound of trumpet 
or fife or drum; it makes no sign; it is buried and con- 
cealed there. Yet, though it does it in silence, and 
without casting a footfall, it leavens the whole lump, 
working inwardly. And a true Christian life may begin 
just as invisibly as that. It may begin at one point. It 
may not go all around the character. That is to say, 
you may not apply to the whole of the faculties this 
ruling principle of Christian life. It often takes hold 
of one thing at a time; and in many men it takes hold 
of the strongest faculty first. 

Some persons feel, ‘‘ 1 never shall make any progress 
in the Christian life unless I can control my tongue.” 
In this they are right. 1 have known persons who if 
they only could have controlled their tongues would 
have been able to have controlled all their faculties, and 
would have been exemplary Christians. Other persons 
feel that they can make no progress as Christians until 
they can govern their temper. That is the element in 
their lower nature which is strongest and which most 
hinders them in their efforts to live Christianly; and if 
they could overcome that they would have compara- 
tively little trouble in maintaining eminent Christian 
lives under every provocation, And where persons try 
to control, and succeed in controlling, the malign ele- 
ments of their nature, they are making progress, they 
are growing in grace, they are developing Christian ex- 
perience, though they may not perceive it. 

Then there is this particular in which all are 
alike—that they are placed in their different positions 
by Divine providence. The rich and the poor, the high 
and the low, those that are free and independent and 
those that are under masters, those that labor with their 
head and those that labor with their hands, persons in 
all the infirite spheres of life, have, every one of them, 
a right to assume, ‘‘I am here by the providence of 
God, and I am to show a true Christian feeling, not by 
getting out of this place, but by manifesting the spirit 
of Christ just where Iam.” Do you say, ‘If I could 
only get out of my present position, where I am so 
vexed and harassed, I think I could live a Christian 
life’? But you can live a Christian life in the position 
to which you are called. There may be exceptions here 
and there; there are some exceptions; but as a general 
rule men have the power, if they will exercise it wisely, 
of being Christians where they are. It is necessary, 
however, that they should remember that they are 
scholars, and that they are going to a school in which 
their disposition is to be developed into Christlikeness, 

In the position where your lot is cast you are to per- 
form the duties which lie nearest you; and by the 
performance of those duties you are to develop a Chris- 
tian life. If you are called to be a parent, or a child, or 
a servant, or a laboring man; if you are called to wear 
the crown or to bear the yoke; whatever your circum- 
stances may be, you are to fulfill your duty of following 
Christ. You are not, before fulfilling your duty, to 
wait until you can change your relationships and free 
yourselves from temptation. Follow Christ right where 
you are and now. 

When Christ called the fishermen to follow him, they 
forsook their nets and followed him at once. That is to 
say, when it was their duty to become his personal at- 
tendants they dropped everything immediately and 
fulfilled that duty. But we cannot follow Christ per- 
sonally; we cannot follow him by dropping our avoca- 
tions. On the other hand, we are to follow him in our 
avocations. If we do this our avocations are means of 
grace to us. If anybody shirks his daily duties for the 
sake of living a Christian life he will find that he bas 
done that which tends most effectually to remove him 
from a Christian life. If you would be a Christian, you 
must faithfully do the things which you are called to do 





from day to day. You must carry yourself with pa- 
tience; you must bear one another’s burdens. You 
must manifest the disposition of Christ; you must, in a 
Christlike spirit, perform those duties which belong to 
your daily life, no matter whether they be high or 
whether they be low. 

Then there is another element; namely, the spirit of 
prayer. Some men ask, ‘‘ How often shall I pray?” 
Others ask, ‘‘How long shall i pray?” Others ask, 
‘* How shall I learn to pray?” 

In the first place, in regard to those points, for a great 
many persons regularity of prayer is desirable. The 
Scripture makes mention of prayer morning, noon and 
night. I could not say that a person should set apart a 
certain time, morning, noon and night, and go away to 
his closet, and spend that time in prayer; but it is well 
for a person who is situated so that he conveniently can 
to seek a retired spot, and go there for prayer. The 
apostle directs us to ‘‘ pray always,” to be ‘‘ instant in 
prayer;” to pray ‘“‘in season and out of season;” to pray 
at appointed times, and between them. It is not good 
to eat between meals; but it is good to pray between 
meals. The spirit of prayer, which is a constant rising 
of the thoughts and feelings to God, is better than any 
system of prayer; it is better than any set form of 
prayer—though systems and set forms of prayer are not 
to be disallowed, but are to be employed. 

In answer to the question, How often and how much 
one should pray? I say, Not too much, and not too 
often. When I was a boy they used to tell me that 
when I had finished a meal I ought to be as hungry as 
when | began it. They told me that I should get up 
from the table as hungry as when I sat down to it. Now 
such a rule as that is good for prayer. Do not pray 
yourself tired. Do not pray so long that you are glad 
to stop. Let your prayer be such that the flavor of it 
will always be pleasant as far as possible. To turn 
one’s soul out in the conscious presence and before the 
conscious eye of God for one single moment is more re- 
freshing, more stimulating and more beneficial than any 
amount of mere routine, mechanical prayer. 

Oue word more. In all beginnings of religious life, it 
is not the amount of feeling, but the amount of fruit 
developed, which counts. You may be very peaceful 
and joyful in your emotions, and yet you may be very 
careless of other people’s welfare, and very shiftless in 
the discharge of your duties in social life and in busi- 
ness. Feeling is a good thiug, but feclivg is not necee 
sarily religion. One of the predominant elements of 
true Christianity is the principle of doing things because 
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A TALE OF THE ORKNEY ISLES. 








By Mrs. AMELIA E. Barr. 


CHAPTER I. 
“Nothing is here for tears—nothing but well and fair, 
And what may quiet us, in a death so noble.” 
BOUT the end of July a very pleasant thing hap- 
pened to Hacon. He was drifting gently along 
one evening about half a mile from lavd when he saw 
a little boat approaching him. As it came nearer he 
perceived tbat it was pulled by a woman, but that was 
a common enough circumstance, and he wondered none 
at it. He thought in a moment that it might be Saka 
seeking him for some unusual reason; and he rowed 
rapidly towards her. Then she threw aside her hood, 
and called softly, ‘‘ Hacon Bork !” 

O, how Hacon’s heart thrilled to the sound! It was 
Margaret Bewis. He forgot his shame and wrong, he 
forgot everything but the ene fact of her presence, and 
he greeted her with an open gladness that had all his 
old happy confidence in it. 

‘*O Margaret, I thought thou had forgotten me !” 

‘* Many things I see every day, Hacon, which whisper 
to me ‘do not forget;’ but there will be time to talk of 
that afterwards. I have sought thee often on the water, 
that I might tell thee truly of thy friend Darrel’s tryste 
with me that woeful night; for 1 am no light maiden, 
Hacon, and he but came—indeed he did !—to bring me 
this book as he went out to thy boat,” and Margaret 
handed Hacon a volume containing Dickens’s ‘ Old Curi- 
osity Shop.” ‘‘ Poor little Nell!” continued Margaret, 
‘she brought both thee and me much sorrow, Hacon.” 

But Hacon was looking inteatly at some writing in 
the beginnning of the book, and his face flushed gladly, 
“Thou art a good angel, Margaret,” he said joyfully. 
‘Here is what I have long been looking for, John’s ad- 
dress,” and be read aloud ‘‘ John Faulder Darrell, Dar- 
rell Tower, Howatson and Dalswinton.” 

Much more was said between them after this discov- 
ery, and Hacon went up to Saxa’s house that night a 
very happy man. ‘‘Two good things have happened 
to me this day,” hesaid. ‘I have found John’s address, 
and I know now that there is only one heart between 
Margaret Bewis and Hacon Bork.” 

Perhaps no one was more delighted at this turn of 





events than the dominie. He immediately wrote to 
Darrel Tower, detailing all the misfortunes that had fol- 
lowed John’s mysterious disappearance, and begging 
that all his friends might be communicated with, per- 
adventure they knew of any cause for his sudden depar- 
ture or disappearance, 

There was some difficulty in the direction of this let- 
ter. Howatson and Dalswinton might be in Scotland, 
or in England. No one in Kirkwall could be any nearer 
sure of their locality than that they were ‘‘ Southward.” 
So the letter was addressed to Darrel Tower, Howatson 
and Dalswinton to the southward. It found its way 
readily to Edinburgh, and after some delay in search- 
ing gazetteers and mail routes was sent to Carlisle. 
There they recoghized the nomenclature of the Cumber- 
land dales, and passed it forward to Penrith, where the 
names were familiar enougb. 

But the important letter was but beginning its wan- 
derings, At Darrell Tower the steward examined it a 
moment, and then put it with a package that was to be 
sent to Penrith mail, the first fine day. From Penrith 
it went to London, and was delivered to the care of 
Messrs. Matterby and Copeland, who again sent it on 
its travels; this time to the sunny shores of the Mediter- 
ranean, In fact John Darrel was just getting into his 
yacht, then lying in the bay of Cogoleto, on the Ligur- 
ian Coast, when it was put into his hand. 

He returned immediately to bis hotel, and sat down 
to frame a reply. He was deeply distressed, he said, at 
what had occurred. Still, after all, he was not much to 
blame. Being much grieved by Hacon’s causeless jeal- 
ousy, he had determined, as best for them both, to return 
at once to England, and had really written to his stew- 
ard informing him that he should leave Kirkwall by the 
next steamer, He had gone to find John that unfortu- 
nate Monday morning in order to tell him this, but not 
being successful had put out to sea by himself fora 
farewell sail about the fishing grounds where he had 
been so happy. 

Three miles out at sea he had fallen in with his friend 
Lord Derwent’s yacht, on her return from a pleasure trip 
to the Luffoden Isles. There was a gay company of his 
acquaintances on board, and he had been easily per- 
suaded to abandon his boat and return to England in 
such agreeable company. But he declared that he had 
written on a slip of paper his reasons for such a course, 
and also directions to Hacon about the clothes and money 
Gesla’s house. That the boat would be 
picked up he had no kind of doubt, and he said he had 
left the note inside his book as the safest depository that 
then occurred to him. He had intended writing to 
Hacon from London, having requested Hacon to ad- 
dress him there, but finding no letter came for him, he 
had thought it best to let the acquaintance drop until 
Hacon chose to renew it. 

His letter concluded with a warm and loving eulogi- 
um. ‘From Hacon Bork,” he said, ‘‘I learned all I know 
of seafaring matters, and to his unselfish courage and 
skill I owe my life many times; it is intolerable that he 
should be accused of taking it.” John was then on bis 
wedding tour, but promised to be in Orkney as son as 
he had taken his bride home to Darrel Tower. 

It was Saturday when Dominie Thorborn got this 
letter, and do what he might it would come between 
him and his sermon. He went to Saxa’s house, but 
both Hacon and Auloer were at the peat cuttings, and 
old Harcus would not be there until the morning. He 
looked anxiously at Saxa, but he bad doubts about the 
wisdom of trusting such great news to the weaker 
vessel; yet he could not restrain himself from saying, 

‘‘Saxa, 8 woman may speir more questions than a 
wise man may answer, so thou wilt ask me neither this 
nor that; however, I may tell thee that there has come 
good news for Hacon.” 

If Hacon had ventured to disturb the dominie on 
that particular Saturday’s ‘‘ preparation” I think the 
good man would have been obliged to him; but such a 
freedom never entered either his or Auloer’s head. 

“‘It was kind enough of the dominie to give us the 
promise,” Auloer said, ‘‘and its few folk he would 
leave his study for the day before the Sabbath. I and 
my house are honored enough to wait patiently now till 
the Lord’s message has been delivered.” 

So with the earnest of glad tidings in their faces 
Harcus Bork and all his family went up together to the 
house of God. Many noticed that day what a strange 
exultation was in the dominie’s face and manner, and 
the inspiring confidence with which he raised his head 
and almost shouted out his text—‘‘ God is our hope and 
strength, a very present help in trouble;” and though 
many of the elders detected slips in his syllogisms, and 
failures to connect properly his premises and canclu- 
sions, all allowed it was a very powerful sermon. 

The service was cver and the benediction said, when 
a strange thing happened in Stromness Kirk. The 
dominie stretched out his hands and said, ‘‘ Friends, 
you will stay yet a little longer.” Then he took John 
Darrel’s letter out, and, spreading it upon the open 
Bible, he read it aloud slowly, his voice gathering 
strength and his face light as he proceeded; until at its 
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close alleyes were asfullashisown. ‘‘ Where,” he cried, 
‘* where shall we bury the wrong that we have done our 
brother? Where but in the grave of Christ! So this 
afternoon we will all eat the Holy Communion with 
Hacon Bork, and I look to see not one of you ab- 
sent.” 

It was a great peacemaking that; and after it many 
who had been Hacon’s worst enemies came up to him 
before all, and said simply and honestly, ‘‘ I’m sorry, 
Hacon; thou’lt forgive me?” 

Old Harcus took it in a manner quite unexpected; the 
pride and egotism of his nature seemed wholly subdued, 
and he sat weeping softly, with his white head bowed 
in his bands, Sabbath as it was, there was quite a stir 
of excitement in the usually quiet streets. Men involun- 
turily spoke louder and stood discussing the matter in 
little groups before they parted; a thing so unusual that 
it attracted old Gesla’s attention, and she hobbled to 
her door and called out to Bryce Snackoll, ‘‘ Now, then, 
what’s a’ the steer, Snackoll?” 

‘There have come good tidings and great tidings, 
and the dominie and people are clear beside themselves 
anent them. John Darrel is found, and Hacon Bork is 
clear, and the Englisher comes anon to explain all mat- 
ters. But thou won’t like that, Gesla, if thou claimed 
more than thy due of the forty sovereigns.” 

‘*T can wrap my cloak as the wind blows. 
sail again with Hacon?” 

“Tl pull a rope for no other man; and there are 
plenty of my mind. But it is ill talking on the Sabbath 
of the week’s wark. Go read thy Bible, wife, and leave 
Hacon’s matters by themselves to-day—unless, indeed, 
thou wilt hobble to the kirk and drink the peace-cup 
with him this afternoon. I'll help thee. Yes, I will!” 

‘“Thou help thyself, Bryce Snackoll, for thy main 
fault is tbat thou art good for nothing. If I had a dog 
as daft as thou art I wad hang him.” 

‘*Go in the house, old wife, or thou wilt have the 
deacons at thee. I had not spoke a wrong word if I 
had kept from thy door-stone. Folk may well pray to 
be kept out of the way of temptation—indeed yes!” 

Bryce, in spite of his affectation of regret, would have 
been well enough pleased to continue the argument, if 
he had not seen Deacon Iukster coming down the 
street; for he was too full of Hacon’s justification to 
think of anything else. 

‘* But they are not my own thoughts altogether,” he 
allowed, ‘‘and they are not ill thoughts either, and I 
shall have to go ou my peuitcutials auyway Tor tne 
gibivg with that cankered old wife Gesla; so I'll e’en 
think them out, and be done with them.” 

The result of his thinking out was that next morning 
all the seamen in port who had ever sailed with Hacon 
went to see him at Auloer’s house, and, making Bryce 
their spokesman, asked him to take again the leading 
position he had once held among them. This was but 
the beginning; everyone seemed now anxious to indem- 
nify the young mao for the unjust suspicion under 
which he had suffered, for they all reproached them- 
selves for the haste with which they had judged and 
their readiness to think evil of human nature instead of 
good. Friends, honors and money came freely to 
him. 

‘What's better than gude luck, now?” said Old 
Gesla sarcastically; ‘‘here’s a lad winnin’ siller an’ 
fame by the same gate as would hae taen anither to 
the gallows tree. It’s a gran’ thing to be i’ prosperity— 
the dominie says that prosperity is the blessing o’ the 
Auld Testament. Weel, it’s a vera gude blessing, and 
I aye like that part o’ my Bible; it’s vera comfortable to 
read.” 

But envy only punishes itself, and no one else grudged 
Hacon the spice and scent of his bruised youth. It was 
noticeable, too, that Hacon took this surprising deliver- 
ance pretty much as his father had done. Great joys, 
as well as great griefs, are dumb. He was very quiet, 
and far more humble than he had been when all Kirk- 
wall and Stromness doubted and scorned him, 

It was now the very last days of the Peerie (Indian) 
Summer, and any hope of John’s visit this season had 
been almost abandoned. Hacon had persuaded his 
father and mother to remove their household goods and 
cattle across the ‘‘ race ” to Stromness, where it was de- 
cided they should in future live; for Hacon could not 
bear to leave them alone during the long, dreary winter 
months, and the engagements he had assumed rendered 
it impossible for him to quit Stromness. 

The old people had taken a cottage near Saxa and 
Auloer, and on Hallowe’en night the housewarming 
supper was given. Hacon was so wildly hilarious that 
he infected the whole company with a sort of uncanny 
mirth, all but Auloer, who sat silent and thoughtful 
in the chimney corner, gazing steadily into the fire. 
Suddenly he looked round and said anxiously, ‘‘ Alas! 
why have not men understanding? Hacon, what ailest 
thee? Art thou fey?” 

“ Auloer,” answered old Harcus, with unusual anger, 
“‘ why on this night dost thou use such an ill word? 1 
take it very unkind of thee.” 

“There is naught 11 said, my father, if it is not ill 
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taken,” said Saxa, soothingly, and the subject was 
dropped. But the one omnious word bad thrown a cold 
shadow over every one, and the little festival ended al- 
most drearily. 

In the morning the summer was quite gone. The 
hoar-frost had stiffened the sedgy grass; over the misty 
moorlands there brooded a mournful light, like that 
which covers nature during an eclipse; and the bleak, 
black sea muttered and moaned uneasily on the rocky 
shore. 

‘* There is going to be a great storm,” said Hacon to 
himself, searching with his keen, far-sighted eyes the 
horizon. He saw there what caused him to go back to 
the house and fetch his glass, and then his fears were 
confirmed. There was a little craft of some kind far 
out at sea, and yet not far enough out to please Hacon. 

If she would only keep away from those dangerous 
shores! But no, she seemed endeavoring with all sail 
to make the harbor of Stromness. The wind and tide 
were both against ber and she made little headway; by 
noon it was evident that she would have to brave the 
storm in the very midst of the dangerous channel, She 
had come near enough now for Hacon to perceive that 
she was neither a trader nor a mail packet. But she 
appeared to be well handled, and some of the oldest 
sailors thought that the storm might break away with 
the next tide. 

Anxious groups watched her until dark, and then 
large fires were built along the coast to warn her of its 
dangerous proximity. About midnight Hacon woke 
up in a strange terror. He insisted that he had heard 
John Darrel calling him. He got up, replenished ihe 
fire and walked restlessly about, frequently going to the 
door to look out. The storm was still rising. At four 
o’clock he woke old Harcus. ‘* Father,” he said, ‘‘ I am 
going to get Vedder and Snackoll, and what men I can, 
and go down tothe shore. John Darrel has called me 
again. There is naught for thee or any other man to 
say now; I must answer yon voice.” 

‘““Then God go with thee, Hacon; and when the day 
breaks, I am not tvo old, I hope, to lend a hand, if need 
be.” 

So when Harcus had eaten his breakfast, and wrapped 
himself well in his sheep-skin suit, he went to the beach. 
There was now a great crowd there. The pretty little 
craft had lost all her masts, and was tossed from wave 
to wave pesfectly helpless. 
changed she must ere long be flung upon the sunken 
rucks a few bundred yards from the shore, 

Hacon was quite sure that Juhn was in her. He had 
made up his mind that this was Lord Derwent’s yacht, 
and that John bad borrowed her from his friend because 
her crew were somewhat at home in the Northern seas. 
And though he had not the sligitest natural evidence in 
favor of such an opinion, he was nevertheless quite 
right. About nooa the calamity all feared took place, 
but it had been provided for as well as possible. There 
were large fires, stimulants, blankets and seal-skins pre- 
pared, and Hacon—the best swimmer on the island— 
stood ready with a rope round his waist to help those 
who drifted at all within the reach of mortal help. 

John also was a good swimmer, for he was Hacon’s 
own pupil, and he knew well when and how to take the 
strongest wave. He was twe first whom Hacon reached, 
and, though he was almost worn out with his exertions 
on the ship, he was, by Hacon’s help, plaved safely in 
Nicol Vedder’s arms. There was little opportunity on 
that passage for any words between the friends; it was 
‘“*My dear Hacon!” and ‘‘Oh, John!” and the two 
hearts were at one again. 

Backward and forward the brave young man went, to 
and from the reef; while old Harcus walked excitedly 
up and down, sometimes watching bis son with eyes 
that saw nothing else, and sometimes raising them 
toward heaven in agonizing prayer. But at length it 
was evident that Hacon was very much exhausted, and 
his father lo ked into his face in a way which Hacon 
found it impossible to resist entirely. 

‘* Father, may I go once more?” 

‘*Hacon! Hacon! why dost thou put me in sucha 
sair strait? How can I stand between thee and thy con- 
science?” 

Then the young man looked seaward, and saw a little 
lad striving to keep himself above water by the aid of 
some part of the broken vessel. 
father; see, he is but a child.” 

But either his confidence and strength forsook him, 
or else he was embarrassed by the helplessness of the 
boy, for he miscalculated for the first time the power 
aud distance of the waves, and was caught in the trough 
of the sea by a tremendous breaker. When it was 
passed Hacon did not rise to the surface, and the lad 
floated away alone and apparently dead. Then the 
men on shore pulled gently at the rope, and there was 
no kind of response. There never would be response 
again. The strong arms had done their last duty; the 
great heart had spent its last throb. 

He was taken to Saxa’s house, for John Darrel had 
been carried to Harcus Bork’s and was in a very dan- 
gerous condition. Consciousness bad scarcely been re- 


Unless the wiad suddenly 


‘‘T must go this once, 





stored before he had become delirious, with all the 
symptoms of severe brain-fever. The friends had met, 
aud been almost instantly sundered by a space unthink- 
able to human minds. 

After ten days all that remained of Hacon Bork was 
buried. It was quite winter then. There had been a 
heavy fall of snow, but the roughly-clad, sad-faced 
peasants gathered in great numbers on the white earth 
around his grave. At its head stood Dominie Thor- 
born. He had come prepared to say much, but at the 
last could find no words of comfort like those from 
God’s own Book. 

‘*T am the Resurrection and the Life,” saith the Lord, 
‘‘ He that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live; and whosoever liveth, and believeth in me, 
shall never die.” 

Then one of the elders answered to him solemnly, 
‘* We know that our Redeemer liveth, and that he shall 
stand at the latter day upon the earth.” 

In a few moments another vuice, and another, and 
another broke the solemn silence——‘‘ Lord, thou hast 
been our refuge from one generation to another!”—— 
‘* Now 1s Christ risen from the dead and become the 
first fruits of them that slept.”——‘‘I heard a voice 
from heaven saying unto me, ‘ Write: from henceforth 
blessed are the dead who die in the Lord”—and thus 
the peaceful utterances fell, until all who had a word of 
comfort to say had spoken it. 

Then every eye turned to Hacon’s relatives, and 
Auloer first answered the appeal, saying, 

‘““The Word went forth from heaven, from Him in 
whose hands are all things: 

‘* Come hither, I will make thee my friend! 

‘* Leave the seat of sorrow behind thee; enough hast 
thou suffered; the tears thou hast shed are sufficient; the 
hour of thy deliverance is come. 

‘Thou art set free from evil days; peace hasteneth 
to meet thee; there is :elease from grief to come. 

‘*Tbus Hacon went out to his Maker; he hastened to 
meet extreme bliss; he quitted a life of sorrow; he left 
the habitations of the earth.” 

‘“T asked for Hacon two things,” said old Harcus, 
reverently lifting his bonnet from his white head, and 
raising his wet eyes and his aged hands towards heaven; 
‘* first that God,would restore to him his'good name; and 
he brought forth his righteousness as the light, and his 
judgment as the noonday: and second, that the dear lad 
might have length of days; and lo! God hath given him 
Life—even Life Eternal!” 

Tbus after all Hacon was laid in his grave to a note 
of triumph. It was, however, a bitter home-going, and 
it was well for all his friends that John Darrel lay in 
their hands a senseless, helpless claimant of their 
human care and kindness, If there had been a hard 
thought towards him, it vanished before the sight of his 
sufferings and his constant agonizing cry of ‘‘ Hacon! 
Hacon!” So the old men and the women nursed him 
uatil they grew to love him, for John was too ill to be 
moved for weeks, and the winter was far over before 
he was able to bear the journey to Exsgiand again. 

And to this day the tenderest ties knit these two 
houses together, and in neither of them is Hacon 
Bork’s name forgotten, for two noble young fellows still 
bear it: one trails his line in the simmering becks and 
sunny lakes of Cumberland, and will be the future lord 
of Howatson and Dalswinton; the other throws his nets 
over his shoulders and sails away to the deep sea fishing, 
or takes his harpoon in his hand and chases the seal and 
the ca’ing whales on the rocky shores of Orkney and 
Zetland. He was called after Hacon in the darkest days 
of Hacon’s troubles, and none of Auloer’s children are 
so dear to him as this son. 

Few people remembered poor Margaret Bewis’s sor- 
row, for few had known how tenderly she loved and 
was beloved; and when all her hopes were shattered 
she made her moan very quietly. But I do not think 
she ever married, because one day, during the war be- 
tween Russia, England and France, I saw her name 
again. I was ‘‘nooning” at a lonely ranche on the 
Medina, forty miles beyond San Antonia, and lifted an 
English paper that had been sent to my host by his 
friends. There, among the roll of that noble army of 
women led by Florence Nightingale, I saw the name of 
Margaret Bewis. 

If Thad been ‘‘making up” a story I should have 
married Hacon and Margaret and given them riches and 
happiness and many good days. But God’s ways are 
better than our ways; and who would dare to prefer the 
pleasures of earth, which last only for a season, to those 
eternal felicities which God has prepared for those 
whom He loves? Doubtless He chose for Hacon the 


better lot. 
|THE END. | 








—To be of no church is dangerous. Religion, of 
which the rewards are distaut, and which is animated 
only by Faith and Hope, will glide by degrees out of the 
mind, unless it be invigorated and reimpressed by ex- 
ternal ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and the 
salutary influence of example.—[Dr. Johnson, 
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Acliguous Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
jor this department from all quarters. 








ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Anglican Church and Old Catholicism. 

—~At a recent conference of those interested in the 
work of the Anglo-Gontinental Society, Bishop Her- 
zog, of the Old Catholic Church in Switzerland, gave 
an account of the movement in that country. There 
were 90,000 members, he stated, in the Old Catholic body 
in Switzerland, and 75 clergymen, and in the very short 
time since his consecration he had confirmed 4,000 young 
people. Compulsory confession had been abandoned, and 
it was open to each parish to say whether they would re- 
ceive the Communion in one or two kinds. A public form 
of confession and absolution alinost identical with that in 
the English Prayer-book had been provided. They had 
every liberty of worship, and public feeling was with 
them; but the sympathy of the English Church had been 
highly valued as showing that they were not isolated, and 
that they held the Catholic faith in its integrity. Ona 
marriage of Old Catholics the Bible was given them with 
a space to fill up births and other family events of interest. 
Following the Bishop’s statement a resolution was adopted 
by the meeting requesting him to accept an offer made by 
his British and American brethren of aid for theological 
students at Berne. Another speaker at the same meeting 
was Pere Hyacinthe, who discussed the state of religion in 
France, saying that a reformation on Old Catholic prin- 
ciples was not only expedient but possible. He insisted on 
the necessity for an Episcopal Church, a point upon which 
till lately his views were uncertain, and of there being 
some place of worship where their views might be prac- 
tically illustrated. Bishop Coxe of Western New York, in 
moving a resolution for the establishment of a French fund 
to help the father, threw out a suggestion that the Scottish 
Kpiscopal Church might give the Old Catholics the Apos- 
tolie succession; to which the Primus intimated that in all 
probability there would be no difficulty. The Bishop of 
Lichfield considered the giving the episcopate a matter 
for grave deliberation. He wished success to Pére Hya- 
cinthe’s work, and insisted on the necessity of a na- 
tional church in every country. In seconding Bishop 
Coxe’s resolution, the Rev. Dr. Nevin, American chap- 
lain at Rome, remarked that he had been very much 
struck with the fact thai Pére Hyacinthe was op- 
posed in Paris alike by Ultramontanes and Rationalists 
There was great discontent in Italy as to the state of relig- 
ion, and a large body of Roman Catholics had waited for 
a new Pope, hoping for a better state of things; but, as 
M. von Déllinger had said when asked to return, ‘*‘ There is 
a new Pope but the same Papacy,” and as a Canon of St. 
Peter’s had said to him, ‘“‘To expect reform from the 
Vatican was impossible.” M. de Pressensé, the eminent 
French Protestant pastor, had consented to join a Commit- 
tee in London to further the object they had in view. 
Another resolution bearing upon the same general subject 
was adopted as follows: 

“That this meeting desires to express its earnest hope that 

the unity of the Old Catholic body may not be endangered 
by any practices or discipline not affecting the Catholic 
faith.” 
As to the relations of the old Catholic body with the Angli- 
can communion, it was determined by the Lambeth Con- 
ference to appoint a committee, consisting of the Arch- 
bishops of England and Ireland, with the Bishop of London, 
the Primus of the Scottish Episcopal Church, the Presiding 
Bishop of the American Episcopal Church, the Bishop 
superintending Anglican congregations on the Continent 
of Europe, and the Bishop of Gibraltar, to whom the old 
Catholics can look from time to time for advice and assist- 
ance. In any fusion of the two bodies the London “ Times” 
apprehends grave embarrassment: 

“ The difficulty of the case [it says] is not unlike that of re- 
ceiving the surrender of a garrison which is in revolt against 
its own officers. However desirable in itself, it isa bad exam- 
ple for the rank and file of the besiegers. An alliance with 
the old Catholics might bear unexpected fruit in the form of 
a revolt against constituted authority at home.” 





The Anglo-Saxon Church.—In reviewing the proceedings 
of the Lambeth Conference, the London ‘‘ Times ” inquires 
by what generic title the English speaking Episcopal bod- 
ies shall be called. 

“The late Conference [it says], though it has been made 
up chiefly of bishops who belong in some sense tc the Church 
of England, has had other members. Great as the foreign 
possessions of England are, the Lambeth Conference has had 
a wider recruiting ground than all of them. There has been 
many a bishop at Lambeth who has owed no allegiance to 
Queen Victoria, but who has not therefore been in less hearty 
accord with the rest. What, then, is the Church to be called 
to which all these functionaries belong? E£nglish is too nar- 
row. Catholic is broad enough, but it is indistinct, and for 
our purpose inaccurate. Anglo-Saxon would be at least tol- 
erably correct. Whatever else is present or absent, the 
Anglo-Saxon element is the one thing which at some point 
or other is sure to be found. It gives the first stimulus, even 
in the rare cases in which it does not assume the direct per- 
sonal guidance afterwards. We will not insist on the name. It 
would be better, perbaps, to leave the irregular, wide- 
spreading society unnamed. We shall be in no danger in any 
case of mistaking it for anything else, or anything else for it. 
If we wished for a tribute to the expansive power of the En- 
giish stock, and to its controlling influence over its most 
distant and apparently unconnected offshoots, we could 
scarcely find a better than the Lambeth Conference has pro- 
vided for us.”’ 





The Results of the Conference.—In the same article the 
‘* Times” summarizes its views of the significance and re- 
sults of the Lambeth Conference: 

“Such demonstrations as these have their value, but it is 
not often by the stirring of new thoughts that they are 
prompted. They stand for the fulfillment rather than for the 
promise—for the accomplished work rather than for the 
means by which new work is to be done. The Lambeth Con- 
ference is most properly a great demonstration of what the 
English Church has grown to be. It helps us all to feel that 
our national form of religion isa vast and widely-spreading 
influence, co-extensive with our race, and dependent upon 
something better and more enduring than the accidents of 
place or of establishment. If we are to have further results, 
it is to the by-play and to the after-wave of the great move- 
ment that we may look for them with the most assurance.” 


ITaLy.—The Pope’s Health.—Latest cable dispatches 
state that Cardinal Nina, Papal Secretary of State, urges 
the pope to go Perugia, and has informed the Nuncios that 
a change of air is necessary for the Pope’s health. 


AT HOME. 

A National Temperance Camp-Meeting is to be held in 
Bismark Grove, near Lawrence, Kansas, from Aug. 30 to 
Sept. 9. President Hayes, Jas. G. Blaine, B.’Gratz Brown, 
Speaker ‘Randall, and a goodly number of the most dis- 
tinguished temperance advocates in the country are ex- 
pected to be present. Railroads west of Pittsburg have 
agreed to carry those attending the meetings for one cent 
a mile each way, and arrangements are being made to 
accommodate the multitude who will doubtless embrace 
this rare opportunity for seeing Kansas and the West. 


Congregational Churches of Kansas.—The annual statis- 
tics of the General Association, just published, show a 
total of 152 churches, and 114 ministers, including licen- 
tiates. One hundred and, thirty-six churches report a 
membership of 5,207, additions during the year 741, remov- 
als 282. In Sunday-schools, 9,052: being a gain of 2,025 in 
twelve months. Benevolent contributions, $2,286,75, gain 
$567.35. Church expenses $42,633.73, gain $5,894.10. The 
gain in contributions for Home Missions is nearly 58 per 
cent., for pastors’ salaries over 13 per cent., for church ex- 
penses over 16 percent. Benevolent contributions average 
only 38 cents per member. Fifteen churches have been 
organized during the year. Number of hopeful conversions 
reported is 316. Forry-two of the ministers have the care 
of 96 churches, and as many more out stations, and their 
average travel per week, Ou horseback or in buggy, is 1486 
miles. 


Dr. Herrick’s Return.—Rev. Geo. F. Herrick, D.D., Mis- 
sionary of the Amorican Board to Turkey, arrived in this 
country with his family on Monday, 12th inst., for a season 
of needed rest and recuperation. Ho is direct from Oon 
stantinople; has been there through all the troubles, and 
has not brought back a very favorable impression of Turk- 
ish character and Turkish ways. Dr. Herrick is one of the 
able men of the Turkish mission, and has been for years 
acting as one of the Committee of Revision and Transla- 
tion of the Scriptures into the Turkish. The committee 
consisted of Drs. Riggs, Herrick, Mr. Weakley, of the 
English mission, and two native Turkish scholars. Taking 
Dr. Goodell’s translation as a basis, after years of patient 
toil these five men recently brought their work to a close; 
and the Turks will soon have the whole Bible carefully and 
accurately translated and neatly printed in their own 
tongue. Dr. Herrick has gone West. His address for the 
present will be Rockford, III. 

Chicago Pulpit Personals.—The Rev. J. M. Caldwell as- 
sumed the pastorate of Ada Street Methodist Church three 
years ago. In that time he has increased the membership 
from 96 to 400, and reduced its debt from $25,000 to nothing. 
Hand-to-hand work outside the pulpit is his method in 
both matters. Dr. Arthur Mitchell has abandoned a sum- 
mer vacation to minister to the wants of several sick ones 
in his flock. It was he who grafted some fame upon a re- 
fusal to let a reporter copy his manuscript on Sunday. 
The Rev. M. F. Sargent, professor in the Chicago Congre- 
gational Seminary, will soon assume the role of Chaplain 
of the Wisconsin Home for the Insane at Winnebago. The 
Rev. A. G. Wilson bas withdrawn from Parsons College in 
Iowa to become principal of the Presbyterian female sem- 
inary at Lake Forest, near Chicago. The Rev. E. F. Wil- 
liams, of the Forty-seventh Street Congregational Church, 
is seeking new inspiration with his family in Massachu- 
setts. Dr. E. C. Mitchell and family have gone for per- 
manent residence in England. 

Temperance in Northern New York.—The same corre- 
spondent who writes from Chestertewn in another column 
sends us the following account of the temperance work in 
that vicinity: ‘‘ This whole region is agitated on the subject 
of temperance. With Francis Murphy at Round Lake 
and various local orators working, each in his own neigh- 
borhood, Saratoga and Warren counties are likely to be 
thoroughly leaveved. In Chestertown the agitation seems 
to have started last Fall with the death of a prominent 
citizen from the effects of drink. Soon after, the 
hotel proprietor closed his bar, the local Excise Board re- 
fused to grant any licenses, temperance societies were 
formed, pledges and the blue ribbon circulated, and there 
is now no more orderly and temperate town in the coun- 
try. The same may be said of the adjoining communities, 
Schroon Lake and Horicon. A Fourth of July celebration, 
held this year in Chestertown, drew together from all parts 
of the surrounding country between 3,000 and 4,000 peo- 
ple. It lasted from early morning until late at night and 
was marked by great enthusiasm, without a single instance 
of intoxication or disorderly conduct. The inhabitants 





justly point to this record with pride. In two weeks that 


I have spent here I have not seen the least symptom of 
drunkenness. It was my fortune last Sunday morning to 
take part in a temperance meeting down on Schroon 
River, in what is known as the Middleton School House. 
A two hours’ ride over the worst of roads, inconceivably 
hilly and stony, brought us to a little frame structure, 
painted a dingy red, where school is held during the week 
and meeting on Sundays. Here was gathered an audience 
of about 100 people, the men and boys seated on one side, 
the women and girls on the other. The exercises consisted 
only of addresses. There would not even have been a 
hymn if we had not called for one; and then it was hardly 
more than a solo. Evidently this is not a tuneful country. 
But the eager attention everyone showed was wonderful. 
I spoke for fifteen minutes; my companion, Mr. , of 
the Children’s Aid Society, N. Y., about as long, and I 
am confident not an eye was turned away during all the 
time; and, before our turn came, other speakers had occu- 
pied an hourand a half. How woulda city audience stand 
anything of this sort?) They were not irresponsive, either, 
but showed in their countenances an evident appreciation 
of what was being said. At the close a pledge, to which 
88 signatures were already appended, was handed around, 
and several more names were added. The same afternoon 
a similar meeting was to be held in another district; and 
on the following Sunday another, on a somewhat larger 
scale, at Bolton, Lake George; the organizers in each in 
stance being several public-spirited citizens of Chester- 
town who see in this way the most efficient means of 
reforming the community and reducing taxes. Their idea 
is to create a public spirit that will compel the local Excise 
Boards to withhold licenses; and, in the three towns I have 
mentioned, their efforts to this end have been signally suc 
cessful. The plan may not be a bad one for agitators else 
where to follow. At Round Lake, Mr. Murphy's meetings 
have been large and enthusiastic, and many pledges have 
been secured. August 11 an audience of 8,000 people was 
gathered to hear Murphy’s address on ‘The Power of the 
Gospel to Save Humanity.’ ” 





GLEANINGS. 

—The Rey. Dr. Cordley, of Michigan, tormerly of Lawrence, 
Kansas, has accepted a call to the church at Emporia. 

—Mrs. Emily Huntington Miller conducts the children’s 
department of the Sunday-School Assembly at Clear Lake, 
lowa. 

—The Presbyterian “ Interior,” of Chicago, fears the people 
are surfeited with sermons, and commends pastors to one per 
week. Would not suggestions upon quality be in order? 

Mrs. J. E. Foote, the temperance Evangelist, spoke in 
Hamilton Park, Jersey City, Sunday, Aug. 18th. She has 
lately been laboring with great success in Westchester Co. 

—Dr. E. B. Hulbert, late of San Francisco, but temporarily 
in Chicago, is desired as pastor by both the Fourth Baptist 
Church of the latter city and the First Baptist Church of 
Evanston, 111. 

—The statistics of the Cumberland Presbyterians for 
1878 show 112 Presbyteries, 2.347 congregations, 1,312 minia- 
ters, and 106,253 communicants. The church property is 
valued at $1,741,347. 

—Dr. W. W. Evarts has completed his twentieth year with 
the First Baptist Church of Chicago—a career of great use- 
fulness in the midst of a strong and harmonious mother 
church in the West. 

—During July the Baptist churches of Chicago added 
twenty to their membership, eight of these being by baptism. 
Converts, as well as pastors, are probably on their summer 
vacation in that city. 

—The Eighth Annual Convention of the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence Union of the United States will be held in Indian- 
apolis, August 28. Arrangements have been made for the 
accommodation of 250 delegates. . 

—The Rev. George Gilfillan, the well-known religious and 
miscellaneous writer, is dead, at the age of sixty-five. Mr. 
Gilfillan was a resident of Dundee, Scotland, where for up- 
ward of forty years he helda pastorate. He wrote the “ Gal- 
lery of Literary Portraits,” and several works well known in 
church literature. 

—The Rev. Geo. Washburn, D.D., President of Robert Col- 
lege at Constantinople, sailed on Wednesday the 14th, return- 
ing to his post of duty in the Orient. He came to this country 
but a few months since, to raise money for some of his Bul- 
garian students who were likely to be thrown out of the 
college by the present distress in the land. In this errand of 
mercy he has been eminently successful, and returns with a 
lighter heart to his responsible position. 

—Jonathan Walker, the hero of Whittier’s “ Branded 
Hand” as well as of slave-freeing perils forty years since, 
died a few months ago at Muskegon, Mich.. where he had 
long lived in poverty. His anti-slavery friend Photius Fisk, 
a navy chaplain, followed his death with a monument to his 
memory, and the same was recently unveiled amid a large 
gathering and applauding echoes toa strong liberty speech 
by Parker Pillsbury. The brand was “8.38.” burned into 
the hand to signify “slave stealer,” and was done at Pensa- 
cola in ’44. 

—The death is noticed of Mrs. Elizabeth Payson Prentiss, 
wife of the Rev. Geo. L Prentiss, D.D., of thiscity, and herself 
a popular and successful author. Among the best known of 
her books are “ Susie’s Six Birthdays,’ “ Flower of the Fam- 
ily,’ and “Stepping Heavenward’’—the latter meeting with 
unusual favor among religious people throughout the world. 
It has had a sale of 50,000 copies in the United States alone. 
She was a brilliant conversationalist, as well asa ready writer. 
From early girlhood she was accustomed to write, but did not 
begin to publish until 1854. Her death occurred at Dorset, 
Vt., Tuesday, August 13th. 

—In the decease of President Raymond, of Vassar College, 
the cause of education loses a valuable representative. He 
was born in New York in 1814, and graduated at Union College 
at the early age of eighteen. In 1838 he completed a course 
of theological study at the Literary and Theological Jnstitute 
at Hamilton, N. Y., and was appointed to a professorship 
in the same institute. Subsequently he was called to 
the presidency of the Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute . 
where he labored until 1864, when he assumed the presidency 

of Vassar College, of which he was ma large degree the or- 

ganizer. Dr. Raymond was the brother of Prof, Robert R 





Raymond of Rrooklyn. 
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Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres- 
ervation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department,—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum; Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
reney sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 








Mr. Beecher’s Western Trip. 
Mr. Beecher’s Lecture engagements in the 
West for August and September are as fol- 
lows: 


Stockton, Cal. August 21. 
San Francisco, “* “ 622-23. 
Oakland, - as 2A. 
Santa Cruz, ” 26. 
San Jose, - ” 27. 


Ouk land, ” 7 28. 


San Francisco, * 29-30. 
Petaluma, = Sept 2. 
Vallejo, si 3. 
Napa, _ ‘4. 
Marysville, % = he 
Sacramento, = ee 6-7. 
Sult Lake City, Utah, = 10. 
Laramie, Wy. Ter., ” 12. 
Cheyenne = ‘~ 13. 
Denver, Colorado, 7” 14. 
Georgetown, 5 - 16. 
Central City, > 7 1i. 
Denver, ” = 18. 


New Route to Coney Island. 

Coney Island! Ten years ago the very name 
was not to be mentioned in polite society. 
Thousands went there, Dut they were mainly 
of the lower clasees, and lent a reputation to 
the place which terrified respectable people 
from its shores. The place itself was a barren 
wilderness; the only means of access were by 
horse cars or private carriage over a dusty 
road; and the only resorts when one had once 
reached there, a few dingy, stuffy taverns, 
bill of fare was limited to roast clams 
or chowder. 

Mark the change. The old horse-cars and 
the dusty roads crowded with wagons of all 
sizes and descriptions have given way to 
numerous lines of railway, to trains of Pull- 
man and excursion cars and a speed of forty 
miles an hour. Thousands of fashionable and 
well-dressed people pour out of the depots 
every few minutes, and all the evening crowd 
the broad piazzas, listen to the music, or linger 
along the sands at the ccean’s edge. The res- 
taurants of the two great hotels on the Beach 
are the largest of their kind in the world. 

The enterprise of half a dozen railroad com- 
panies has opened Coney Island to the world, 
and it is now visited by 50,000 people a day. 
The newest of these routes, that established 
by Col. Thos. R. Sharp, from the 34th Street 
ferry via the Long Island Railroad and the 
Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney Island Rail- 
road, deposits the up-town New Yorker in the 
Hotel Brighton in an hour. This is a double- 
track road of the regulation gauge, and its 
powerful engines and capacious cars can con- 
vey any number of people to the seaside as 
rapidly as they choose to come. This route has 
only just been opened, but its convemence 
was immediately recognized, and its Pullman 
and excursion cars are constantly crowded. It 
is the great avenue for the population living 
above 14th Street as well as for the Harlem 
people, who patronize Brighton Beach very 
extensively. 

Next year the Long Island trains will have 
swift boat connections with Hobuvken and 
Jersey City and all the Connecticut shore on 
the north side of the Sound, from which thou- 
sands are now flocking to Brighton on every 
excursion as well as by the regular routes of 
travel. One drawback to the present comfort 
of the 34th St. route is the East River Ferry to 
Hunter's Point. Inadequate provision is made 
for taking the fares and passing the people on 
to the boats, crowds are kept waiting at the 
ferry gates without shelter, and, in short, no 
sort of regard is shown for the public com- 
fort or convenience, 


whose 





Wor particulars regarding Electric Belts, 
uddress PULVERMACHER GALVANIC CO., 
New York, N. Y. 





The best instruction in music is offered to 
teachers and students at very low rates. Address, 
with stamp, J. A, COOPER, EDINKORO, PA, 


Schools and Colleges. 


Not the least interesting and valusble part 
of such a paper as the Christian Union is a 
part often overlooked by the reader; we 
mean the advertising pages. We call the atten- 
tion of parents to the educational advertise- 
ments which form a special department on 
page 160. These schools represent the best in 
the country; many of them are personally 
known to one or the other of the editors of 
the Christian Union; and we take every 
means to ensure our columns against the 
advertisement of any school that is not 
worthy of the confidence of the public. Some 
of these advertisements appear regularly in 
our columns every year, a fact which speaks 
well for the Christian Union as an advertising 
medium ; and in some instances grateful let- 
ters to the editors for having introduced their 
children to what has proved to be a successful 
training school attest the value, to both ad- 
vertiser and reader, of this column. 





OnE of Albany’s most beautiful and accom- 
plished belles will have an attractive article 
in the August Atlantic. Her dressmaker 
says it is the handsomest bathing suit she ever 
made.—[{Exchange. 





The most refreshing toilet article is 
H. A. Cassebeer’s Quinine Hair Tonic for em- 
bellishing the hair and relieving headaches. 
etc. Price $l. At all Druggists. 57 4th Ave. 
_ ss 





Painters, Frescoers and Upholsterers have 
done good service the past three months, and 
the American House, Boston, now looks 
brighter and neater than ever. This is saying 
a great deal. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


Miss M. J. YOUNG, after thirteen years’ success- 
ful experience, ix cag Wi ny to recommend 
Principals, Professors. cturers, Tutors and Gov- 
ernesses for Schools and Families; 
— and good schools to purents. 

or address, Miss M. J. YOUNG, @% Union 
PB ..K, New York. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW HANDY VOLUMES. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 


Have recently published : 
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L 
A SUMMER IDYL. 


A STORY. By CHRISTIAN REID, author 

of * Bonny Kate,” “Valerie Aylmer,” etc. 

(Forming Number 12 cf Appletons’ ** New 
Handy- Volume Series.”’) Price, 30 cents. 

“A Summer Idy!” is a charming summer sketch, 

the scene of which is on the French Broad in 

North Carolina. It is eminently entertaining as a 
story, as well as a delightful idyllic rural picture. 

Il. 


THE ARAB WIFE. 


A ROMANCE OF THE POLYNESIAN 
SEAS. (Forming Number 13 of Apyirtons’ 

New Handy-Volume Series.”) Price, 2% 
cents. 

“The Arab Wife” is a picturesque and romantic 
story, of a kind to recall) to many readers those 
brilliant books of thirty years ago — Melville’s 
“ Typee”’ and “Omoo,” 

lil. 


Impressions of -America. 


By R. W. DALE. Contents: I. Society; II. 
Politics; III. Popular Education. Paper 
cover; price 25 cents. (Forming No. 10 of 
Appletons’ “ New Handy-Volume Series.” 

Mr. Dale’s “Impressions of America” was re- 
cently published in the Nineteenth Century, Lon- 
don, where it attracted great attention, on account 
of its impartial and discriminating tone, and its 
many penetrating criticisms and observations. No 
work on American society, politics and popular 
education by an Englishman has exhibited so wise 
and unprejudiced a spirit. 


IV. 


The Goldsmith's Wife. 


By Madame CHARLES REYBAUD. Paper cover, 
25 cents. (Forming No. 11 of * Appletons’ 
** New Handy-Volume Series.” 

“The beauty of this little work is in its sim- 
plictyy and a certain delicacy and coolness of tint 
which reninds one of a choice picture. Itis a high 
tribute to the xonius and skil! of the author that, 
with a few Characters and simple surroundings, 
she has created a mOm nique and exquisite story.” 

*,* Any volume muiled, post-saigq, to any address 
within hy United States, on receist of the price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Pubiuhers, 


549 & 551 BROADWA,. N. Y. 
SCHOO 
BOOKS. 
NATURE. dcssnces nas roceutiy boon sina 19" 


creased in size, and will be found of increasing 
— to al) interested in Science. annum. 





JOHN R. ANDERSON, 
61 William St., New Yorn 
Will furnish School and Text Books, 
Lexicons, Dictionaries, &c., at re- 
auced prices. What do you want? 








per 
a 15 cta. Sor gample copy. Macmillan &,Co,, 42 
na Bt New 


** The Midsummer number of SCRIBNER’S 
MONTHLY may be set down as the finest ex- 
ample of periodical publication which has 
ever been put forth by any American or 
European house.”—Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


° ,’ 
Scribner's Monthly 
for September. 
A worthy successor to the Midsummer 
issue. 

Falconberg, Boyesen’s New Novel, 
is continued. The present installment, 
which tells how the hero found a homejin 
a Norwegian village on the Western 
frontier, is replete with graphic descrip- 
tion, character study and dramatic action. 
There are also 

FIVE ILLUSTRATED PAPERS: 
Hunting the Mule-Deer in Colorado, 
by J. Harrison Mills (with illustrations, 
including several drawao and engraved by 
the author); The Engadine, by George 
B. McClellan (with nine illustrations by 
Moran and Riordan); To South Africa 
for Diamonds, by William J. Morton 
(with eleven illustrations); A Spool of 
Thread, by Charles II. Clark (with 
twenty-two illustrations by Shirlaw, Diel- 
man, Vanderhoof, and others); and 
Glimpses of Western Farm Life, by 
Maurice Thompson (author of ‘ The 
Witchery of Archery”), with illustrations 
by Warner, Reinhart and Kelly. 

POEMS AND STORIES. 

Miss Edith Makes it Pleasant for 
Brother Jack, by Bret Harte. Eine 
Junge Amerikenerin, by Charles de 
Kay. Ready for the Ride, by H. ©. 
Bunner, with an engraving by Cole of the 
painting by W. M. Chase. Molly, by 
Julia Schayer. Mercedes, by Julia C. R. 
Dorr. In Marble, by George Edgar 
Montgommery. The Goblet, by AnunaC. 
Brackett. - The Dragon-Fly, by Henry 
8. Cornwell. My Wolves, by Francis 
Gerry Fairfield. The Wind-Harp, by 
Lucréce. 

ESSAYS, REVIEWS, ETC. 

The Transportation Question, dis- 
cussing the advantage of narrow-gauge 
railways, by Stephen D. Dillaye. Days 
and Nights in Concord, from unpublish- 
lished IuS., by Henry D. Thoreau. Col- 
lege Fellowships, by Charles F. Thwing. 
Editorials by Dr. Holland on The Terri- 
ble Congress; Goodness as Literary 
Material; «od The Ornamental 
Branches. Bock Reviews, Scientitic 
Memoranda, Bric-ii-brac, etc., ete. 

“ HAWORTH'S.” 

A new novel, Haworth’s, by Mrs. Bur- 
nett, author of ‘‘ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s,” 
will begin in ScrrBNER’s Monvruty for 
November, and wiil continue through the 
magazioe year. The scene of this new 
story is laid in Lancashire, the hero being 
a young Americana inventor. Haworth’s 
will be of absorbing interest, likely tw 
deepen the impresstuus of the author’s 
power made py ‘* That Lass o’ Lowrie’s.” 

ScRIBNER’S MONTHLY IS FOR SALE 
EVERYWHERE. 

SCRIBNER & CO., New York. 


St. Nicholas for September 


Is now ready, full of Pictures, Stories, 

Rhymes, Jingles, aud everything: to please 

the young folks. 

ST. NICHOLAS SERIAL STORIES. 
The following long stories have ap- 

peared in the volume of Sv. NicHo.as 

now closivg: 


Under the Lilacs, a story of New En- 
glaou lie tor young pe ople, by Miss Alcott, 


author of Little Women Tower 
Mountain, a Kobinson Crusoe story toc 
boys, by Gustavus Frankenstein; The 


Ravens and the Angels, » story of we 
Miadie Ayes, vy tue autuor of * ‘hroni- 
cies of the Se nonberg Cotta Family ”; 
Drifted into Port, au interesting story 
ot scuool-boy lile iu England, by Edwia 
Hodder; Dab Kinzer, the story of a 
growing boy oun the suures of Loug Island, 
tull of adventures on land and sea, by 
William ©. Stoddard. Tue volume will 
close with the October number, and the 
twelve numbers, containing the above 





stories complete, beside numeruus shorter 
*tories, sketches, etc., will be sent to any 
otgese or supplied by any dealer for 


Reguar price 25 cents a number; $3.00 
@ year, 





SCRIBrER & CO., Publishers, 


NEW YOR 


Price 35 cents; $4 a year. fs 


HARPER’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR SEPTEMBER 


CONTALNS : 
SHEEN, THE BEAUTIFUL. 
MORSE. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 
AB’M: A GLIMPSE AT MODERN DIXIE. 
By CHARLES H. DESHLER. 
With Two Illustrations. 


ON REGAINING CONSCIOUSNESS. A POEM. 
By RutH DANA. 


REFORMED WIESBADEN. 
TOMES. 


By CLARA F 


By Dr. ROBERT 
With Twenty-one Illustrations. 


THOMAS BEWICK. By W. P. GARRISON. 
With Thirteen Illustrations. 


MERCEDES. A Drama. By T. B. ALDRICH 
With Three Illustrations. 


THE FORECLOSURE OF THE MORLGAGE. 
A Poem. By Mrs. E. T. CoRBETT. 
With One lilustration. 


AN ENGLISH BRIDE IN ROUMANIA. A 
Story. By M . W. LATIMER. 
With Two Diestvabione. 


A SPRING JAUNT IN STATEN ISLAND. 
By WILLIAM H. RIDEING. 
With Seventeen Illustrations. 


MACLEOD OF DARE. A Nove. By Wu- 
LIAM BLACK. Chapters XX VIII.-XXXI. 
With One ilustration. 


PARLOR MAGIC, A POEM. 
PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


CAL CULVER AND THE DEVIL. 
By Rose TERRY Cook. 


THE RETURN OF THE NATIVE. 


BY HARRIET 


A STORY. 


A NOVEL. 


By THOMAS HARDY. Book Fourth. Chap- 
ters I.-IV. 
4. ASrory. By HENRIETTA H. Honpicn. 
THE SCHOOL-MISTRESS. By Mary P 


THACHER. 


A DAY WITH DOCTOR SARAH. 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


CATARINO CORNARO. 
ADAMS. 


EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 
EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 
EDITOR'S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 
EDITOR'S HISTORICAL RECORD. 
EDITOR'S DRAWER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS 


A Srory. 


By [CHARLOTTE 








FOR 1878. 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE, Une Year... .$4.00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ” +: we Oe 
HARPER'S BAZAR, sa e Ds 
The THREE publications, one year.....10.00 
RUG THO\ CO FORE: oi sinccccccinvccsceses 7.00 
SIX subscriptions, one year...............20.00 


Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


- . j M 7 
Lippincott’s Magazine 
FOR SEPTEMBER: 
HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 
NOW READY. 
CONTAINING 

L. oY Vv mr TO THE DESERT. By J. P. 
2. I “KASHMIR. By Epwarp C. 
¢. Illustrate 
i* FOR PERC iIVAL. * A Novel. Illustrated. 
. THE BOY ON fed HILL-FARM. A Sketch. 


By M DE 
» We v 'ISION ‘OF THE TARN. By JoHN 
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6. THROU GH WINDING WAYS. A Novel. 
By ELLEN W. OLNEY, author of “ Love in 
Idieness.” 

7. PERSONAL SKETCHES OF SOME 
Fo bag H LITTERATEURS. By ARTHUR 

ENN 
&. HIS GRE AT DEED. A Story. By ReE- 


BECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


. A DAY AT TANTAH. By E.S 
10. ACROSS STRANGE WATERS. By LovIsE 
CHANDLER MOULTON. 
11. Cc. S. x OF, 5 > = Barsings. A Story. By 
wood 
12. AN TENGLISH TEACHER IN THE UNIT 
D. C. MACDONALD. 
13. ou 7 SMONTHLY GOSSIP :—The Russian 


Press; A Midsummer Nvoon’s Phantasm ; The 
birthntese of * ‘George Wiiot;’’ The Fate of 
South Jersey; The Saffah Cobblestones. 

4. LITERATURE OF THE DAY. 





For Sale by all Book and News Dealers. 
TERMS.— Yearly Subscription, $4.00. —— Num- 
ber, 4) cents. SPECIMEN NUMBER, 20 cent 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market St. F Philadephia. 


" HE * Crown Editions.” $1.00 
MACAULAY’S ENGLAND, 5 vols. Cloth, extra 
iit. Home's sel AMD. 6 vols. =. extra gilt, 

IBBON’S ROME. 6 vols. Cloth, extra gilt. 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFIN . Phila, 
New Catalogues free 


B oOo KS. by Piccae aebuenn. 


CABBELL. Pare. > &G a 


r volume. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. XVIIL, No. 8. 








Che Sundap-School. 


RETURN OF THE SEVENTY. 
Sept. 1.—Luke x., 17-24. 
“Blessed are the eyes which see the things that ye see.”— 
LUKE x., 23. 
HE best Harmonists agree in believing that the ap- 
pointment of the seventy took place during Christ’s 
Perean ministry, which lasted from the latter part of 
December to the latter part of March, just preceding 
his passion. Perea was the district east of the river 
Jordan, was inhabited by a mixed population, Gentile 
and Jewish, and was the scene of that portion of Christ’s 
ministry which is chiefly described in the Gospel of 
Luke chapters 10-17. The other Evangelists refer to 
this ministry, but give almost no account of it. Seventy 
preachers were appointed iu Perea and only twelve in 
Galilee, for Perea was a larger district and the time for 
the evangelistic work was briefer. The instructions 
also varied, as the student will perceive by comparing 
Luke, chapter 10, with Matthew, chapter 10. He will 
particularly note the absence from the instructions to 
the seventy of the direction not to preach to the Gen- 
tiles or the Samaritans. In Perea they were ministering 
to such mixed audiences that it would have been im- 
possible to preach at all if they were to discriminate be- 
tween Jew and Gentile. The names of the seventy are 
not given. Their office was evidently a temporary one, 
and no subsequent reference is made to them in the his- 
tory of the church, It is supposed by some critics that 
Luke was one of these seventy, but there is no real evi- 
dence in support of this hypothesis. Very likely the 
Twelve may have been included among them. Our 
lesson to-day has to do with Christ’s greeting to the 
seventy on their return. The practical themes which it 
suggests to us are, the Christian’s victory; the Chris- 
tian’s safety; the Christian’s joy; the Christian’s wisdom; 
ard the Christian’s knowledge. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

The Christian's victory. The devils are subject unto 
him through Christ’s name. This power of the Chris- 
tian « ver the powers of darkness and of sin constitutes 
the best evidence of the divine power of Christianity, 
and this is not a fading but a cumulative evidence, 
Never were so many devils cast out in Cbrist’s name us 
now. It is in Christ’s name that Luther, and Wesley, 
and Whitefield, and Nettleton, and Beecher, and Spur- 
geon, and Hale, and Murphy, and Gougb, and an innu- 
meiable host of others m re or less widely known on 
earth, have been casting out the devils of lust, appetite, 
pride, selfishness, ambition, malice and all unchari- 
tableness. It is in Christ’s name that the pastor who 
reads this article, and the Sabbath-school teacher who 
studies this lesson, must cast out devils, the one in his 
parish and the other in his class, It isin Christ’s name 
tbat every soul must fir himself cast out the devils 
whose name is Legion from him. 

This outgoing of the devils in time is but a prelude to 
and a prophecy of the final victory. Sometimes the 
preacher or the teacher grows discouraged with experi- 
ences like that of the twelve at the foot of the Mcunt 
of Transfiguration. The boy possessed of the evil spirit 
is brought to him, and he tries to cast the evil spirit out 
and cannot. Christ looks forward and sees the time 
when Satan, chief of all evil spirits, and source and 
fountain of all sin, shall be cast like lightning from 
heaven, and with him all the powers of darkness. Here 
and there on the battlefield there may seem to be de- 
feat; single cohorts may be pressed back by the enemy; 
but steadily the flag of Christ is advancing, and the 
day-dawn of victory is not far off. The Christian 
W. Ife can well afford to die in peace, wounded to death 
in the struggle, provided his ears can catch the shout of 
victory and he can know that the Captain of his salva- 
tion is going forward conquering and to conquer. 

The Christian's safety. ‘*‘ Nothiog shall by any means 
hurt you” is a promise as true in the nineteenth century 
as in the first. ‘‘Al] things work together for good to 
them that love God.” ‘‘ Not a hair of their head shall 
perish.” Psalm xci. is ours to-day. He who lives 
not unto himself but unto God, and who dies not unto 
himself but unto God, cares not whether he lives or 
dies, since living and dying he is alike God’s. If his 
sorrows promote Christ’s cause sorrows do not burt him. 
No sorrow borne in and for Christ is useless. Latimer’s 
martyrdom lighted a flame in England that Latimer’s 
sermons were powerless to kindle. To suffer for Christ 
is as glorious as to work for him, and so long as Christ 
is unharmed he who belongs to Christ is also unharmed, 
no matter what apparent misfortune or real malice may 
dotohim. The crucifixion did not hurt Christ; it glo- 
rified him. Our crucifixion does not burt us if we are 
crucified with and for Christ. 

The Christian’s joy. He rejoices because his name is 
written in heaven in the Lamb’s book of life with the 
blood of the Lamb (Rev. iii., 5). This is his assurance 
that he is a joint heir with Christ, a sharer with the first- 
born Son in the life and the glory which he has had 














from everlasting with the Father (John xvii., 22, 24). 
His name is written in the Lamb’s book of life because 
the name of God is written in his forehead (Rev. iii., 12), 
sealing him as a Son of God because a partaker of the 
divine nature (2 Pet. i., 4). To be written, then, in 
heaven is to have an assurance that in us the Christian 
character is already beginning to be developed, and the 
declaration of Christ here is that we are to rejoice in the 
development of divine dispositions in ourselves more 
fhan in any apparent advantage or achievement over 
others. Christian character is more than Christian 
activity. 

The Christian’s wistom. This is to possess a child- 
like nature: humility, docility, receptivity. To be ready 
like a little child to receive the revelations of the Father 
is to be spiritually wise. He that is puffed up with the 
assurance of his own knowledge, he that has by educa- 
tion cultivated only the intellect and lef: the spiritual 
nature uncultivated, has not laid the foundations of a 
spiritual or a Christian wisdom. He that, whatever bis 
intellectual or ethical culture, has kept in himself a 
modest and humble disposition, looking ever and in all 
things for the direct revelation of the Divine Spirit in 
and to himself, alone possesses the true, the heavenly 
wisdom. 

The Christian’s knowledge. He knoweth the Father. 
Not knoweth about the Father—there is no promise of 
peculiar wisdom in dogmatic theology—but knows the 
Father himself, as a friend knows a friend or as a child 
knows his mother. He that follows Christ, he that imi- 
tates Christ, he in whom the Christian disposition has 
been developed, possesses that purity of heart to which 
is given the promise of seeing God. He comes to the 
very highest and noblest of all forms of knowledge, 
spiritual acquaintance with the Everlasting Father, 
(See Jer. ix., 23, 24; Matt. v., 8; 2 Pet. i., 5-8). 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 








SAFE REJOICING. 

Mr. Moody was urging older disciples to give young con- 
verts Christian work todo. ‘Will it not make them 
spiritually conceited?’ was asked. ‘ Certainly,” he re- 
plied; “but that is better than being spiritualy lazy.” 
Successful Christian work is apt to make us conceited. 
The returning seventy were talking joyfully with one 
another and with their Master about their marvelous gifts, 
and what groat things they had accomplished. Jesus saw 
their danger of forgetting the divine origin of these mighty 
gifts, or becoming spiritually conceited, and of thus lnsing 
efficiency. He provided the only remedy in reminding 
them of the only safe ground of rejoicing: ‘‘ Rather re- 
joice because your names are written in heaven.” The 
church in the catacombs thinks much of heaven. The 
teacher disappointed, unsuccessful, discouraged, finds 
heavenly rest a ready and comforting thought. But that 
thought is needed in times of success and joy. To remem- 
ber that we are recipients of unmerited grace, saved only 
by the righteousness of Jesus Christ: to dwell gratefully 
and humbly upon our own salvation: this is to rebuke the 
spirit of self-satisfaction and pride that might mar our 
work. 


Pooks and Authors. 


MR. FAWCETT’S POEMS. 

‘‘ Fantasy and Passion” is the suggestive title of a col- 
lection of the verses of Mr. Edgar Fawcett, a great deal 
of whose work has appeared in these columns. The 
title seems at first to demand explanation, yet the con- 
tents of the book justify the author. He has doubtless 
written too rapidly, at times, to do full justice to either 
his passion or his fancy, but there are numerous frag- 
ments in this book whica attest the genuineness of Mr. 
Fawceett’s talent. The author’s principal fault lies in 
the occasional selection of subjects which are not 
worthy of a line of prose, much lessof poetry. There 
is also a trace of the influence of Swinburne in Mr. 
Faweett’s occasional affectation of archaisms and un- 
duly intense figures of speech. A glimpse of this the 
reader gets in the very title of the book, where the au- 
thor uses ‘‘ fantasy” which our dictionaries mark as ob- 
solete, for fancy, which has taken its place, and which, 
if there be any difference between the words, would be 
the more descriptive epithet of the two. For Mr. Faw- 
cett is not often fantastic, while he is full of fancies. 

Despite defects, which we have here first mentioned 
that we may not seem to over praise, Mr. Fawcett’s work 
is well worth preservation in book form, and puts him, if 
not iu the first, certaialy in the second rank of Awerican 
poets. He has not the breadth and variety of Lowell, 
nor the stately grandeur and the reservedsorce of Bryant, 
nor the spiritual depth of Whittier, oF the sweetness of 
feeling and the spontaneity of ‘Magination of Long- 
fellow; but in the next rap* he takes his place, quite 
the equai of Stoddard, 0” Bayard Taylor, or Stedman. 
His versification is redarkably musical, Possibly his 
strength in this resrect is his weakness, He occasion- 
ally seems to enPY Wrestling with difficulties for the 














1 Fantasy ar! Passion. By Edgar Fawcett. Roberts Bros. 


purpose of showing what he can do, and thus produces 
a certain mechanical effect where we bad a right to look 
for a higher beauty. He may thus be compared to a 
great pianist who sometimes uses his music to exhibit 
his execution instead of using his execution to interpret 
his music. Take, for example, these three lines from a 
barcarolle: 
“ With strange half proud humility, 
With sumptuous tranquillity; 
Thou art lounging, Sweet, at my flattered feet, in statuesque 
immobility.” 
Here the poet’s ingenuity in moulding his lines into me- 
ter and his words into rhyme produces a far stronger 
impression than the picture itself which he paints, But 
these weaknesses are exceptional; and in general bis 
grace of diction is his servant, not his master. In mu- 
sical smoothness his verses remind a little of Moore, 
whom, however, he in no other respect resembles. Take, 
as an example of the right use of this same power, the 
followiug verse from Pest: 
“ IT came at midnight to the city’s great 
Last gate. 
Below me gleamed its shadowy stately maze 
Of ways: 
Domes, minarets, obelisks, firm reared to dare 
Mid-air ; 
Masses of blended roofs in shadow deep 
As sleep; 
And woven among its thousand streets and sites, 
Dim lights.” 

Mr. Faweett’s ‘‘ passion” seems to us inferior to his 
‘* fantasy.” It lacks fervor, intensity and depth; it is 
too dramatic, the passion of the stage or the romance: r 
rather than of real life. Passion is born of living «x 
perience. Mr, Fawcett’s is rather a poet’s sympathetic 
expression of the passion of otbers than the outbursting 
utterance of his own over-full beart. He portrays the 
drama admirably; but he is not himself the drama, as 
Byron was, as Tennyson sometimes is. In the por- 
trayal of nature be is better tban in the portrayal of pas- 
sion. He is a Meissonier, and the delicate brush paints 
the lily better than the storm. Best of all is he, there- 
fore, in tee pictures of the finer and more delicate aspects 
of nature. H's humming bird is so admirable an illus 
tration of all his best qualities, his poetic observatio:, 
his pictorial skill, his faultless versification, that we 
quote it entire: 

“When the mild gold stars flower out 
As the summer gloaming goes, 
A dim shape quivers about 
Some sweet, rich heart of a rose. 
“If you watch its fluttering poise, 
From palpitant wings will steal 
A hum like the eerie noise 
Of an elfin spinning wheel! 
* And then from the shape’s vague sheen, 
Quick lusters of blue will fioat, 
That melt in a luminous green 
Round a glimmer of ruby throat! 
“ But fleetly across the gloom 
This tremuJous shape will dart, 
While searching for some fresh bloom 
To quiver about its heart. 
“Then you by thoughts of it stirred 
Will dreamily question them ; 
‘Is ita gem half bird? 
Or is it a bird half gem?” 

Mr. Fawcett p ssesses the poet’s power of putting him- 
self in another’s place, and some of his personifications 
are strong in feeling as well as admirable in versification. 
‘“*Wine” and ‘‘ Fire” may be mentioned as notable ex- 
amples of this power, in which his fancy serves him a 
deeper purpose than that of merely i!lustrating the ex- 
ternal world. He clothes the inanimate with vital feel- 
ing. But they are too long to quote, and a single verse 
would fail to give the reader an idea of the poem; it 
would be like describing a single feature from oue of 
Raphael’s faces. 

Take it all in all, despite some deficiencies and some 
blemishes, this is a volume of very enjoyable poetry, 
and is an earnest of more and better work in the future. 
For Mr. Fawcett impresses us as one who has not yet 
done his best work. He has tuned his lyre and struck 
some sweet chords upon it. Sweet but fragmentary, 
they only show what the future music is to be. 


The “Specimen Book of A. J. Bicknell and Co.,”’ is ap- 
parently issued largely for advertising purposes, the hun- 
dred illustratiuns being for the most part taken from other 
works pubiished by the same house. There are some ex- 
cellent designs copied from the best currrent architectural 
and decorative publications, and it is possible for builders 
or even for amateurs to arrive at quite accurate estimates 
of cost from the data furnished with many of the plates. 

‘Studio, Field and Gallery,” by Mr. Horace J. Rollin, is 
intended to give in compact form information concerning 
art processes and phrases, which can ordinarily be picked 
up only at the cost of a good deal of personal investigation 
and experience. We find the chief value of the volume in 
those chapters wherein the author takes up practical mat- 
ters connected with the studio, and with the terms most 
frequently employed by artists and connoisseurs. The 
lists of materials and colors are good, though why he 
should have omitted from his list of reds such stand ird 
pigments as “light” and “Indian” is not apparent. How- 








ever, the palette which he recommends is simple and strong 
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in every respect, and the advice which he gives is uni- 
formly excellent. The twenty-second chapter contains the 
most complete lists of foreign and American artists that 
have of late been published; and the chief fault that we 
have to find with the work is its lack of an index, which 
would greatly facilitate its use by the beginner. We are 
acquainted with no book of its size that contains the infor- 
mation afforded by this. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Few literary incognitos have been so well sustained as 
that of Saxe Holm. It is the practice of that class of 
journalists who profess to know everything to allow the 
inference that they could if they chose tell all about Saxe 
Holm, but we are not of them; and indeed the number of 
those who actually know who writes these charming 
stories must be very small. If that were possible we 
should say that those who know do not tell their wives. 
‘“H. H.” (Mrs. Helen Hunt Jackson) has been most gener- 
ally suspected of the authorship, but has formally denied 
it, at least in so far as denial covers sole authorship. She 
has not been able, however, to convince the public that 
she has not something to do with it. As to the other mem- 
ber, or members, of the firm, the public is as much at sea as 
ever. The Scribners have just issued a new collection of 
these charming tales, which are among the best and purest 
that have been produced during the present generation. 
All of them, we believe, have from time to time appeared 
in Scribner’s Monthly. The volume is a most acceptable 
one for the “light shelves” of any book-case, and it is at 
once satisfactory and tantalizing to know that such stories 
cannot be turned off in such a hurry that they will over- 
stock the market. 
individual or corporate—does not turn the crank of a story- 
mill, 

What more delightful life than that of a lover of nature 
in such a country as the Tyrol? It differs somewhat from 
life in such a region as the Rocky Mountains, for although 
its forests, streams and cliffs possess all the charms of 
grandeur and solitude, they are all of them within a few 
hours’ walk of some human habitation, and through and 
across them all there are paths which have for centuries 
been followed by huntsmen, wood-cutters and cow-herds. 


Even the hunters and outlaws of such a region differ from | 


those of a new country, and social customs have become 
fixed in grooves which influence all classes in the commu- 
nity. Mr. W. H. Baillie Grohman has given us in his 
‘**Gaddings with a Primitive People”’—published by Henry 
Holt & Co. as one of the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series”—a most 
fascinating record of his adventures and observations in 
the Tyrolese Alps, where for many years he made his 
home, becoming the occupant of one of the five hundred 
castles that command its passes and add picturesqueness 
to its scenery. 
most vivid and entertaining stvle. whether the cubjoct 
thereof is the character of the village priest, the super- 
stitions of the peasantry, or an adventure with the 
chamois, golden-eagles or black-cock of the mountains. A 
little more editorial care would have removed some incon- 
sistencies in the use of pronouns, and given a more homo- 
geneous air to a few of the chapters. 

As yet the china craze shows no signs of being on the 
wane, and the Messrs. Harper have taken the best 
means of keeping it up by the issue of ‘‘ The China Hunt- 
ers’ Club,” by Its Youngest Member. As Mr. William C. 
Prime remarks in his introduction, there can be no doubt 
that the time will come when all the quaint old plates, 
saucers and cups that were made in the early days of the 
American colonies will possess a value equal at least to that 
now commanded by the very ugly specimens of early Eng- 
lish work. Mr. Prime further certifies to the substantial 
truth ef the narrative which the ‘‘ Youngest Member” has 
constructed out of his own experience as a china-hunter, 
and to the absolute correctness of the illustrations, with 
the accompanying context. It is by far the most enter- 
taining presentation of ceramics that has appeared, and in 
these days when instruction and amusement go hand in 
hand it should command a wide popularity. The plan of 
the work is based like that of the ‘‘ Pickwick Papers” on 
the formation of a club, but, unlike Mr. Dickens, the author 
has not been obliged to abandon the original design. The 
fortunes of the ‘‘ China Hunters’ Club” are followed to the 
bitter end, when the association breaks up in a quarrel 
over a question as to whether a certain vase is of Lowes- 
toft or Chinese origin. Most appropriately the subject of 
dispute is broken during the evening, and so the club is 
resolved into its constituents. Beautifully printed on 
tinted paper and bound in the new illuminated style now 


so popular, this volume should command a general appre- , 


ciation among china fanciers who, for whatever reason, 
take up the prevailing mania. 

Of courses intended to teach the French language to 
quite young persons we have a legion, but those adapted 
to more advanced scholars—to university use, for in 
stance—are comparatively few. Among the latter, the 
most comprehensive and scholarly that we have met with 
is the ‘‘ Practical and Historical Grammar of the French 
Language,” by Charles Hercn Wall, late of Brighton Col- 
lege, reprinted from the English edition by Harper & 


Brothers. That the author is abundantly competent for 


the work undertaken we have prima facie evidence in his 
excellent translation of Moliére, and it is confirmed by the 
endorsement of M. Littré, author of one of the best French 
Dictionaries extant. Though Wall is an Englishman, his 
French is above suspicion, for Littré declares himself 
‘completely satisfied with its correctness.”” This work is 
unique in that it treats modern French in the light of 
old French, thus explaining many apparent anomalies 
and furnishing throughout guiding-threads no less impor- 
tant than interesting. Incidentally the author enters the 
province of comparative philology. He assigns modern 
French its proper position in the sisterhood of languages, 


' 
and traces its history in a condensed but lucid style, from 
the old Latin period successively through the old French 
and the transition periods till the present language was 
formed. Of this modern language the vernacular of the 
Isle of France was the main stock, on which were engrafted 
various features from the dialects of Normandy, Picardy 
and Burgundy. For students of an age to appreciate this | 
historical information, who need a thorough and -ompre- 
hensive grammar of the language, this will be found an ex- 
cellent treatise; for young beginners, there being no special 
attempt to simplify and no exercises on which to apply 
the rules, it is neither designed nor adapted. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

—Victor Hugo has left Paris for Guernsey. 

—An ‘“ International Bibliographical Congress” has been 
in session at Paris. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co. will issue a new volume of 
Whit: ier’s poems in September. 

—Mr. Samuel Smiies has discovered a new prodigy, and 
will serve him up in a biography. 

—A sixpenny religious rewspaper is announced to appear 
in London in September. It will look like the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.” 





Saxe Holm, whoever she is—whether | 


He has the knack of telling his story in a | 


—‘‘ Diplomatic Sketches, by an Outsider,” will shortly 
be published by Bentley, giving some inside views of re- 
cent Eastern events. 

Routledge & Sons have published a little hand- 
book on Cyprus, which will tell you all you want to know 
about tuat newly famous island. 

—By aslip of pen or type in our last issue Dr. Butler's 
Commentary was accredited to Bradley, Garretson & Co. 
as publishers. It is published by D. Appleton & Co. 

—Another London journal is dead, “ Piccadilly,” after 
an ambitious existence uf a few months. The new “ Liber- 
al” Catholic journal has also died for lack of support. 

—The Fourth Congress of Orientalists will be held at 
| Florence, September 12th to 18th. ‘ Tickets will not be 
issued to wives and daughters of Orientalists.” Papers 
will be admitted in Italian, Latin, French, English and 
German. 

—A discussion of the question, ‘‘ What is Inspiration?’ 
| is to appear in the September-October number of the 
‘* North American Review.’’ The writers will be Rev. Dr. 
F. H. Hedge (Unitarian), Rev. Dr. E. A. Washburn (Epis- 
| copalian), Rev. Chauncey Giles (Swedenborgian), Rev. Dr. 
' J. P. Newman (Methodist), Most Rev. Dr. James Gibbons, 

Archbishop of Baltimore (Roman Catholic), and John 
| Fiske (Independent). 

—A fine ballad, by Mr. Whittier, entitled ‘* The Vision 
of Echard” opens the September ‘* Atlantic.” Mr. James's 
entertaining story.is continued, and the first chapters are 

iven of a new serial, ‘‘ A House of Entertainment,” by 

Torace E. Scudder. Mr. Thos. Sergeant Perry furnishes a 
| review of ‘‘Some French Novels,” Oliver Wendell Holines 
| has a pretty piece of poetry called the ‘ Silent Melody,” 
and Gen. Francis J. Lippitt reviews ‘“ Pope’s Virginia 
Campaigns,” with special reference to the pending case of 
Fitz John Porter. 

—Lippincott’s for September opens with an illustrated 
paper on ‘Our Visit to the Desert,” by a lady who veils 
her identity under the initials J. P., and another on 
‘**Modern Kashmir,” by Edward C. Bruce. The remaining 
contents are the serial, ‘For Percival:’ ‘‘The Boy on a 
Hill-farm,” a sketch, by Mary Dean; ‘The Vision of the 
Tarn,” by John B. Tabb; ‘“‘ Through Winding Ways,” by 
Ellen W. Olney; ‘“ Personal Sketches of Some French 
| Litterateurs,” by Arthur Venner; ‘‘ His Great Deed,” by 

Rebecca Harding Davis; ‘‘A Day at Tantah,” by E. 8; 
‘* Across Strange Waters,’’ by Louise Chandler Moulton; 
C. G.; or Lilly’s Earrings,” a story, by Sherwood Bonner; 
** An English Teacher in the United States,” by D. C. Mac- 
donald. 

—Prof. Max Muller opens the August ‘Contemporary " 
with a discriminating article on Julius Mohl, the Oriental- 
ist. Other articles are as follows: ‘‘ The Critical Movement 
in the Free Church of Scotland,” by the Rev. Professor 
Lindsay; *‘A New Crater in the Moon,” by Richard A. 
Proctor; ‘“‘The Baptismal Creed of the Early Roman 
Church,” by Geo. Salmon, D.D.; ‘‘ The Parochial Charities 
of the City of London,” by Walter H. James, M. P.; “*On 
Evolution and Pantheism,” by the Rev. R. St. John Tyr- 
whitt; ‘‘ The Scot,” by Professor Blackie; ‘‘ What Hinders 
the Ritualists from Becoming Roman Catholics?” by the 
Abbé Martin; ‘“‘Cyprus: its Present and Future,” by R. 
Stuart Poole; Contemporary Life and Thought, Essays 
and Comments, and Reviews. 

—‘‘Sunday Afternoon,” for September, presents as 
bright and varied a table of contents as any of its pre- 
decessors. A story by Lizzie W. Champney, entitled 
‘“‘Chrysanthem,” deals with some phases of Spiritualism 
from the skeptical, and, it may be said, the common sense 
point of view. Mr. James’s and Mr. Hale’s serials are con- 
tinued and there is the beginning of a new story by Mrs. 
Josephine R. Baker, the author of ‘‘ Tom’s Heathen.” Be- 
sides these there are contributions from Geo. P. Fisher, 
Anna C. Garlin, Elizabeth Akers Allen, C. F. Thwing, L. 
K. Black, Susan Coolidge, Campbell Wheaton, Charles H. 
Richards, Julia C. R. Dorr, Henry P. Goddard, Mrs. M. F. 
' Butts, Maria Louisa Pool, and C. 8. Walker, together with 

the always admirable editorial notes. 

—One never takes up “St. Nicholas” without thinking 
how the children must enjoy it. And then there is the reflec- 
tion, how much there is in it too for the enjoyment of their 

elders! The September’s table of contents is especially 
attractive, and the illustrations are by well-known artists. 

Celia Thaxter furnishes a poe.w, ‘‘ Fern Seed,” Robert Ar- 
, nold has a paper on ‘Mackerel Fishing,” Dora Read 
, Goodale, the child poet, a pretty bit of verse, and C. P. 

Cranch a humorous little poem entitled ‘‘The Painter’s 
’ Scarecrow,” with an illustration by Sol Eytinge. 


—Geo. 





' Samuel W. Duffield, Alice Maude Eddy, 


Alcott’s and Mr. Wm. O. Stoddard’s serials are continued, 
and there are other contributions from Miss 8. W. Smith, 
Julia ¥. Ballard, 
Emily H. Leland, Mary E. Bradley, Prof. W. K. Brooks, 
S. Smith, Ellen Frances Terry, Howard Pyle, Susan Cool- 
idge, and L. Hopkins. 

—The September ** Harper's,” though less prodigal of illus- 
trations than the Midsummer number, is yet up to its usual 
standard in both artistic and literary subjects. A charm- 
ingly illustrated paper on Richmond-on-the-Thames, with 
the pretty title, ‘Sheen, the Beautiful,” opens the number, 
and is followed by ** Ab’m: a Glimpse of Modern Dixie.” 
In a tragic sketch, entitled *‘ Mercedes,” Thos. Bailey Ald- 
rich strikes again the dramatic vein. No wider contrast 
to the same author's little burletta which appeared in last 
month’s ‘* Atlantic’ can possibly be imagined, and it is a 
striking tribute to the versatility of Mr. Aldrich’s genius 
that both should be s. effective. In addition to these 
there are illustrated articles on ‘‘ Reformed Wiesbaden,” 
by Dr. Robert Tomes; ‘* Thomas Bewick,” the English wood 
engraver, by W. P. Garrison; anda * A Sp:ing Jaunt in 
Staten Island,” by W. H. Rideing. The serials are con- 
tinued, and there are stories by Rose Terry Cooke, Hen- 
rietta H. Holdich, and Rebecca Harding Davis. 

—The **‘ Contemporary” gives Dr. Samuel Ives Curtiss’s 
book on the * Levitical Priesthood’’ a lengthy review, 
which it concludes with these appreciative words: 

“ Mr. Curtiss has many qualifications for the task he hae set 

himself. He understands his subject, and is well acquainted 
with the literature relating to it. He writes with fairness 
and caudor, does not make light of bis adversary’s position, 
but discusses his arguments seriously. His style is always 
fresh and readable; it is also agreeably free trom every ex- 
pression of animus; but be does not always succeed in mak- 
ing the drift of his argument immediately plain, and the 
paragraph-divisions, oddly enough, too often obscure instead 
of elucidating the reasoning. Last:y, Mr. Curtiss con.rasts 
most favorably with many “ apologists,’’ in possessing the mn- 
stincts and interests of a scholar; his fourth Appendix is a 
model of the style in which a scholar!y inquiry, that would 
discard all secondhand sources of information, ought to be 
conducted.” 
Dr. Uurtiss, it will be remembered, has lately been called 
to the Chair of Biblical Literature in the Union Park 
Seminary, Illinois. He is now in New York, having ar- 
rived from Germany on Tuesday, the 13th. 

—The magazines have not yet exhausted the resources of 
the New York Post-office for the entertainment of their 
readers. ‘‘ Appleton’s” comes out for September with a 
fully illustrated paper on the topic, which is different 
enough from the article in ‘‘ Scribner’s” a few months 
since to be entertaining even to those who have read that. 
Besides this the table of contents is as follows: *‘ The 
Trundle-bed,” a poem, by John James Piatt; ‘In Para- 
guay’ (with illustrations), by Carlos Sansom; ‘“‘ The Old 
House,” a poem, by Will Wallace Harney; ‘* A Leap-Year 
Romance,” by G. Stanley Hall; ‘‘ A Strange Experience,” 
by Lucy C, Lillie; ‘‘ Voices of Westminster Abbey,” by 
the Rev. Treadwell Walden; ‘* At Your Gate,” a poem, by 
Barton Grey; ‘“‘ A Voyage with the Voyageurs,” by H. M. 

tobinson; ‘*The Minstrel-Tree,” a poem. by Paul H. 
Hayne; “A Bit of Nature,” by Albert Rhodes; ‘‘ Mountain- 
Laurel,”’ a sonnet, by E. 8. F., ‘‘ Otsego Leaves, III. The 
Bird Primeval,” by Susan Fenimore Cooper; ‘‘ French 
Writers and Artists. III. Edouard Manet,” by William 
Minturn; ‘* The Homestead Lawn,” a poem, by Alfred B. 
Street. 

—There is hardly any perceptible falling off in ‘“ Scrib- 
this month. The frontispiece is an engraving of 
Mr. W. M. Chase’s striking picture, ‘‘ Ready for the Ride,” 
exnibited last spring by the Society of American Artists, 
aid now in the possession of the Union League Club. Mr. 
H. C. Bunner furnishes a pretty Rondel suggested by the 
picture. A cleverly illustrated paper is “‘ Hunting the 
Mule Deer in Colorado,” by J. Harrison Mills, with sketches 
by the author, in some instances engraved by himself. 
One spirited illustration, ‘‘The Fall of the Leader,’ is 
drawn by George Inness, Jr., and engraved by King. In 
addition to this there are the following articles: ‘‘ The 
Wind Harp‘ and **In Marble,” poems; ‘‘ The Engadine,” 
by Geo. B. McClellan, illustrated by Thomas Moran and 
Riordan; a tender sonnet on Queen Mercedes of Spain, by 
Julia C. R. Dorr; *‘ To South Africa for Diamonds,”’ second 
paper, by Wm. J. Morton, also illustrated; “* Glimpses of 
Western Farm Life” and ‘‘ A Spool of Thread,” likewise 
with illustrations. The serials are continued, and there 
are stories by Charles De Kay and Julia Schayer: 


ner’s’ 


poems 
by Francs Gerry Fairfield, Bret Harte, George Edgar 
Montgomery, “ Lucréce,”’ Jas. T. McKay, Anna C. Brack- 


ett and Henry 8. Cornwell; and some hitherto unpublished 
fragments by Thoreau. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of aU new pubiicatwns delivered at the Edit- 
orval Rooms of this paper will be ack wwledyed in us earviest 





Miss ° 


subsequent issue. Pubiwhers will comer a favor by promptiy 
advising us of any omission in this respect. Accompanymg 
memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 


Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Adams, Charles qrencie, Railroads.”’..... G. P. Putoam’s Sons, 1 25 
Bynner, BK. L., * Trito ° ° “iga kwood, Brooker th 12% 
Disraeli, By Basin, no The Y oung Duke.”,......... . Harpers. 15 
Duncan, T. C., M.D., “ How to be Plump.”’......... Duncan "hr: 8. 


Hadermann, Jeanantte, Nobody's Business.” 


Authors’ Pub. Co. 30 


Jenkins, ward, “ Haverholme.” TP ascbvsbetenscessneeoun Harper's. 10 
Kattray, Rev. Thomas, “* The Reg. 1 Advent.’ DK. Winder. 
Tenney, Ss ©." Agamenticus.” Sind eiestsedtess “Lee & Shepard. 1 25 


‘The Heavens of Our Universe. 
‘ Raise. Remsen and Huffe ifinger. 
“ The Crystal Fountain.” Temperance songs.. Russe lt & Co. 35 
Von Loon, Mrs. Elizabeth,‘ A Heart Twice Won.’ 
Petersons. 50 

We have also received current numbers of the following publ. 
cations 

App eton’s. American Mail and EBxport Journal, Am. College 
Directory, Baptist Home Mission. Congregationalist, Catholic 
World, Catalogue Wisconsin Female College, Contemporary Ke- 
view, ‘atalogue Eminence College, Harper’s, Journal! of Specu- 
lative Philosophy, Living Age, Lippincott’s, Little Wanderers’ 
Friend, Newspaper Advertising, Phrenological Journal, Vrimary 
Teachers’ Montnly. Pacitic schoo! and Home Journal, Sunday Af- 
ternoon, Unitarian Review, Western Homestead. 
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Science and Art. 


*EppysToneE Ligut.—This world-famous lighthouse is in 
a dangerous condition owing to the disintegration of the 
rock on which it stands, and a new shaft is-to be erected 
about one hundred feet from the present structure. The 
general principles of construction will not differ from those 
of the massive masonry which has for so many years with- 
stood the shock of the Atlantic billows, but the lantern will 
be considerably higher above the water. 











THE MICROPHONE CONTROVERSY.—It is a thousand pities 
that Mr. Edison was so hasty in making his accusations 
against Professor Hughes and Mr. Preece. The replies of 
these gentlemen to his accusations left little doubt that 
the case was in fact another instance of parallel con- 
temporaneous investigation. A letter from Sir William 
Thompson, published in the ‘‘Tribune,” goes to confirm this 
impression. Mr. Edison evidently counted upon Sir Wil- 
liam as sure to take his own (Edison’s) view of the questions 
involved, but the letter referred to plainly indicates that 
its writer leans to Prof. Hughes’s view. Unless Mr. Edison 
holds in reserve facts that have not as yet been made pub- 
lic, it would seem that he owes an ample apology to those 
whom he accused of “‘ piracy” and ‘‘plagiarism.” 





St. PAUL’s CATHEDRAL.—The question of decorating the 
interior of the great building is again brought forward, 
and cartoons are to be prepared and placed in position to 
observe the effect before proceeding to introduce the 
Mosaics. The designs of the late Mr. Alfred Stevens are 
to be carried out by his favorite pupil, Mr. Leighton. One 
difficulty which must be overcome is the darkness of the 
dome, and to obviate this it is proposed to use bright colors 
on a gold ground after the Byzantine style. Even this, 
however, will hardly make the Mosaics visible under a 
London sky, and it is proposed to provide reflectors which 
will not be visible from within, but will serve to light the 
now gloomy recesses of the vast dome. It is also proposed 
to decorate some of the panels, now plain Portland stone, 
with low reliefs in stucco. This treatment is justified by 
high artistic authorities, Raphael and Alessi being quoted 
as having resorted to it in their time, the beginning and 
the end, that is, of the best Renaissance period. Certainly 
stucco reliefs will not conceal the structure of the piers as 
a marble veneering would have done. This last was pro- 
posed not long since, but met with such decided opposition 
from the realistic schools that it was abandoned. The new 
Mosaics, it is estimated, will cost about £50,000. 





THE MissIssipP1.—Captain Eads seems to have accom- 
plished his purpose at the mouth of the great river, and 
now attention is called by a meeting at Memphis to its 
condition between the banks. It has long been admitted 
that the levee system is essentially primitive as a means 
of confining the surplus waters within hounds. It has 
been suggested that jetties would deepen the channel and 
greatly diminish the overflow, but it is not likely that this 
would wholly prevent crevasses, with their attendant dis- 
asters. The Memphis meeting approves the plans of 
Captain Cowdon, and recommends them to the attention 
of the Secretary of War, who is invited to have surveys 
made with a view to carrying out te design. The plan is to 
have the natural outlets of the delta enlarged so as to in- 
crease their capacity. He also proposes the opening of a 
ship canal to Barataria Bay, having locks at its upper end 
and a sea wall at its lower end. In favor of this theory it 
is argued, since the crevasse at Bonnet Carre, one-twelfth 
of the volume of water escapes to the Gulf through Lake 
Ponchartrain, lowering the highwater mark at New 
Orleans by four feet, and at Natchez by eight feet. Some 
such plan as this would certainly seem more in harmony 
with nature’s way of dealing with floods than are the 
levees which, as they exist, are continually breaking at the 
most critical moments, and must constantly be raised to a 
greater height unless the river can be made to deepen its 
own channel along its course as well as at its outlet. The 
vast natural system of bayous affords a solution of the 
problem if the various channels can be kept open and in a 
condition to perform their functions. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN Brrps.—i{n commenting on 
Mr. Burroughs’s recent article on the voices of birds, 
‘“The Country.” a leading English journal, says: ‘‘ The 
writer thinks that European birds, generally, have more 
vivacity and power, but less melody and plaintiveness 
than American birds; that they are more hardy and 
pugnacious, and are characterized by greater prominence 
of type. The familiarity of British birds with artificial 
sounds is suggested as a possible cause for their notes 
having become more harsh and unmusical than those 
of the denizens of the forest. The writer contends 
that all purely wild sounds are plaintive, even to the 
war cry of the savage, and asks, ‘Where could the Eng- 
lish house sparrow have acquired that unmusical voice, 
but amid the sound of hoofs and wheels and the discords of 
the streets? The English sparrow is a street gamin, our 
bird a timid rustic.’ That is true, but their bird is toler- 
ably distinct from ours. Nevertheless, the ideas expressed 
in the article are very suggestive, and it is quite possible 
that contact with man has modified and changed the 
tones of animals’ voices. Birds are great imitators, and 
the faculty of mimicry is abnormally developed under 
confinement and domestication. In the vast solitudes of 
the American forests there are no sounds but those of 
nature, pure and simple, and which the writer in * Scrib- 
ner’ describes as ‘ plaintive and elusive; therefore he may 
be correct in his hypothesis that the tones of American 





song birds have been derived from them. But it must not 
be forgotten that the circumstances of life have modified 
the habits as well as, probably, the voices of birds. It is 
stated that British birds are more familiar and domestic 
than those of America, and that more of them build about 
houses, towers, and out-buildings; doubtless this is so, but 
the reason may probably be found in the fact of there 
being comparatively so few of such haunts of man in 
America. The writer would doubtless admit that there 
are exceptions to the general rule he has laid down respect- 
ing the soft and plaintive tones of the American birds; 
but in the main he may be correct. Some of his state- 
ments, however, are inaccurate; as for instance, speaking 
of British birds, he says: ‘They have several species like 
our robin; thrushes like him and some of them larger, as 
the ring-ouzel, the missel thrush, the fieldfare, the throstle, 
the redwing, White’s thrush, the rock thrush, the black- 
bird; these, besides several species in size and habits more 
like our wood thrush.’ Now, of the thrushes mentioned, 
the fieldfare and the redwing are winter visitors; the 
ring-ouzel, a summer visitor; White’s thrush a rare 
and occasional visitor; and the rock thrush has only 
occurred once, May, 1843. We have no other thrush 
besides the three natives—the blackbird, missel thrush, 
and song thrush—except the water ouzel, where there are 
several other species like the wood thrush of America.” 





Fact and Rumor. 





—Prof. Stacy Baxter, of Harvard, was drowned while 
bathing at Cape May. 

—In the midst of a quarrel over the color of a stone, 
work has been stopped on the new city hall of Chicago. 

—Lice, rust and blight have cut off the Wisconsin hop 
crop, afflictions that usually fall upon the families whose 
heads take hop juice. 

—The Boston *‘ Pilot” asks Kearney if he has anything 
to say that is worth saying. K. says he has, but somehow 
he never goes on to say it. 

—Some one is said to have invented a_ noiseless slate- 
pencil sharpener. Thus is civilization gradually curtailing 
the innocent amusements of youth. 

—A gentleman who will not have his name announced 
heads a subscription with $20,000 to place Wellesley College 
beyond the reach of financial panics. 

—Punch refers to an ecclesiastical féte, given by the wife 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, whereat many bishops 
were entertained, as ‘‘ Mrs. Tait’s Lawn Party.” 

—The ducks of the fish-market at the foot of Fulton St. 
in this city are shark-haunted toa degree which makes it 
unsafe for the small-boy of the period to swim therein. 

—The Attorney-General has decided that patents for me- 
chanical inventions cannot be taken out in the name of 
several individuals when only one of them is the actual 
inventor. 

—Postmaster-General Key had a call from an applicant 
for the position of ‘‘General Depredator ” in the Post-office 
department. Mr. Key informed him that there was no 
vacancy. 

—Missouri may or may not have felt emulous of Massa_ 
chusetts. At all events, a shortage of well-nigh one mill 
ion dollars is just shown in the accounts of her State 
Treasurer. 

—The Mexican Minister is to be fed by the Chicago man- 
ufacturers during the early days of September, though he 
could get Texas beef nearer home. The object of the con- 
ference is tradal openings. 

—Mr. Johnston, of J. & C. Johnston, of this city, is re- 
sponsible, according to a “Tribune” reporter, for the 
statement that Worth, the Paris milliner, is only an En- 
glishman, and a Protestant at that. 

—The East Side Elevated Road, it is announced, will 
open for business on Monday of next week. An excursion 
train passed over the road on last Thursday. Time, from 
Hanover Square to 42nd street, 15 minutes. 

—Butler is Kearney’s legal adviser. He tells him that 
no State can be constitutionally required to harbor or pro- 
tect a ‘‘curse.” Is this a gentle hint to Kearney that it 
will be well for him to leave Massachusetts? 

—Alphonso of Spain is going to devote $45,000 a year to 
the construction of a basilica over the tomb of the late 
Queen Mercedes. His mother, Isabella, has authorized the 
sale of her jewels to supply funds for the purpose. 

—The Washington correspondent mournfully telegraphs 
that the President’s son is engaged to be married, but the 
lady’s name is not known outside the White House. And 
yet the agents of the press are supposed to be enterprising. 

—The Chicago “‘ Inter-Ocean ” sets forth that in this hard- 
est of years it has made money, and that its ledger for the 
first seven months of 1878 shows a handsome balance on the 
right side. It is one of the newsy, able and clean papers 
of the West. 

—A Texan mustang is announced for exhibition ‘ with 
horns like those of an ox, which he sheds every year."” He 
probably sheds them at least 365 times a year, for if they 
were left in a place where he is not on show they might 
injure his health. 

—With great want of consideration for the finer feelings 
of an Indian agent, the Department recently had the floor 
of the storehouse at Crow Creek taken up. A trifle of 8,000 
pounds of tobacco was found there, which is supposed to 
have sifted through the cracks. 

—Pref. David Swing has found new health at his old 
home in Oxford, Ohio, and will soon return to Chicago, of 
whose “‘Alliance” he has again become the leading spirit, 
with Mr. Shepherd, late of Boston and the “‘ Golden Rule,” 
associate editor. 

~Mr, Beecher, while at Council Rluffs last week, per 





formed the marriage ceremony of his friend, Mr. J. B. Pond, 
of the Redpath Bureau, and Miss Isabel M. Stone, of 
Boston. They then proceeded towards California in com- 
pany with Mr. and Mrs. Beecher. 

—Not always is it safe to sign a petition for the removal 
of a school mistress on the ground of unfitness. Nine citi- 
zens of a Long Island town have just tried it. ‘‘ Unfit, in- 
deed!” said she; ‘‘ I'll show ’em!” And she went to a lawyer 
and brought suit to recover $1,000 damages from each of 
the signers. 

—Evert A. Duyckink, a well known New York littera- 
teur, distinguished at once for his attainments and for his 
modest, retiring disposition, died on Tuesday. He was the 
author of several works, the most important of which was 
the “Cyclopedia of American Literature.” Of this his 
brother was joint author. 

—The jury failed to agree. ‘‘It’s innocent I am, entirely, 
your honor,” commented the prisoner, who was accused of 
stealing $200. ‘‘ What did you do with the money ?” asked 
his honor, who had no doubts. ‘I gave it to”—said Brid- 
get; only saved from mentioning names by a nudge from 
her counsel. But it was too late. She was recommitted 
for a new trial. 

—McCormick’s reapers, Wheelock’s steam engines, Wood's 
reapers, Edison’s phonograph, Wheeler & Wilson’s sewing 
machines, Farmer’s Friend grain drill, Johnston’s har- 
vester, Pullman’s cars, Remington’s rifles, and several 
kinds of paper are among the successful competitors at the 
Paris Exposition. The paper makers were especially for- 
tunate in securing prizes. 

—The Chicago shoemakers are on strike and the Chinese 
importation companies offer to furnish 1,500 men, half of 
whom shall be skilled workers, to take their places. There 
is much opposition to the introduction of Chinamen on the 
part of manufacturers, and it is hoped that a compromise 
will be effected with the strikers before the proposition of 
the companies is accepted. 

—Chicago is about to send a large Irish colony to North- 
ern Kansas. It is reported to be the first wave of a large 
general migration this Fall from the lake regions to Kansas 
and Nebraska. Our western correspondent, on a recent 
journey through Northern Kansas and Southern Nebraska, 
found there, as he thought, the finest parallelogram of farm 
land in the country,.being 200 by 400 miles of choice soil. 
The crops are great and the immigrants numerous. 

—The authorities of Richmond (men, of course) have 
heretofore shown their contempt for woman by setting 
apart for her occupation, when under sentence of the law, 
an old wooden structure which would not be expected to 
detain an able masculine thief for a single night. Five 
women have demonstrated their right to a better prison 
in the most unanswerable of arguments—i. ¢., escaping. 

—The “ American Architect” (Boston), usually well- 
informed as to technical matters, has suddenly become a 
prey to the singular suspicion that the New York Board of 
Aldermen is influenced by political motives in regard to 
the Department of Buildings. That any other state of 
things could have existed, even in the Bostonic imagina- 
tion, will strike New Yorkers as singular. Perhaps the 
‘* Architect” thinks there are no rings here since Tweed’s 
time. 

—It is essential in the English House of Commons to 
understand clearly the difference between different kinds 
of cheers. Members cheer “ satirically,” ‘* ironically,” 
“enthusiastically,” ‘‘ warmly,” “angrily,” ‘derisively,” 
and, it may be inferred, subjectively and objectively. 
How these cheers are distinguished from one another is not 
apparent to the outside barbarian, but if the average En- 
glishman can understand them, surely other folks should 
be able to do so. 

—The ‘‘ Public Exchange”’ is the title of a newly organ- 
ized association designed to enable the retail purchaser to 
buy his goods at wholesale rates. Fact and Rumor has 
studied the prospectus pretty attentively, and for all that 
he can see it enables the retail purchaser to buy his goods 
at 4 per cent. discount, and eventually get all his money 
back again with 3.65 per cent. interest to boot. Such an 
association cannot fail to be popular, but it seems to F. 
and R. that it must also fail if it is popular. 

—Judge McAllister, of the Chicago bench, who won 
an unenviable notoriety two years since in acquitting 
Sullivan, the murderer of Hanford, and last spring pinned 
a new leaf to his laurel by quashing the city ordinance that 
prohibited the sale of liquors to minors, has now proved 
anew the truth of the adage about “ birds of a feather,” by 
annulling the ordinance designed to abolish concert saloons. 
It is of the fashion to say the country is “ priest-ridden,”’ 
but is there not a bench-ridden look about some sections of 
it ? 

—A class of self-styled “‘ guides ¥ has of late years come 
into being in Washington, whose members turn ao honest 
penny by showing strangers through the public buildings, 
and a dishonest one by plundering them vi et armis after- 
wards. An order has now been issued forbidding these 
men to enter the public buildings at all. It would not be a 
bad idea, though, if there should be a few recognized and 
authorized guides registered and duly held responsible. 
The establishment should not involve a dangerous amount 
of patronage. 

—When the Chinese ambassadors were visited in their 
private car by a daughter of the sunny South from New 
Orleans, who asked in a loud voice for some one who could 
talk English and proceeded to interview him, they were 
mildly astonished. When they have been here a little 
longer they will become more familiar with the habits of 
good society. Really now, Fact and Rumor does not sup 
pose that any Chinese woman would enter the presence of 
an American minister traveling in China and sing out for 
some one to talk Chinese with her, They haven’t reached 
that point of development, you know, 
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Financial. 


to Saturday, 








From Monday, 


Aug. 12, 
Aug. 17. 
Vinancial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday, Wednesday, Saturday, 
Aug. I7. 


Aug. 12. 
Gold (highest)...... 100% 
Lega) Tendaers...... 99.50 . 
Government Bonds.— 
(These a indicate the highest nominal! rates.) 


Aug. l4. 


100% . 
+ W259 








SS 2S BOT .cccccee 107 % wi Xx 
68. 188}. C...... 26.006 | eereee UT neeeeee 107% 
6s, 5-208. 1865.0. 1.7.. 10236 ......++ =e . 102% 
5 - 1865.4n.1.C.. 102% ....... de Ee 102% 
. ea SEER .coccces 105 eovecee 10646 
a, ee. © ccccee BEM .cccccce WOM cccccce 10546 
68, 5-20s, 18d8. 6)... 108% 62... BIOEE ‘sccceses 10754 
5s. 5-208. — Cocccee 107 coevecs BEE. vecnned 108 4 
5s. 10-40s.r.... ...... in © caseniie | er 106% 
os. 10-408, « Qoe---ccccee | re i ee 109% 
5s. funded. 1881. tr. BBN ncccccce 106% cn 00ee WEI 
58 — oe Ss eee Sree 1063, 
SIR, Tals, Civ cccacdace 104% ... WS... eee 105 % 
4°48, '8¥1, M es » BREN  cccccce WAM .....006 W5% 
4s. registered. 1907.. 100% coos MDG ccocee . WOK 
4s. coupon, 1907..... BUTE. ‘cesncse 100% ...e eee 101 
6s, currency, ¢..... ee 120 ooeeen: Ge 


Bids for State Bonds. 


Ala. 88, Ala.& €,R. 9 | N.C. 68, old. A.&O.. 15 
A.is. L.H-P.B.& NO. : Y J .&J.. 
A. 18. A.C. 

Gecnmnte coeresovce . 
Ga.7s, new bonds 108 
Ga. 7s, indorsed.... 
Ga. 7s.goid bonds.. 107 


N.C.be-0-0f AL 0... 50 
C .68. F "06... 





LE coup. 6s, I879.... 100% 
EES 1004 

Louisiana 6s. . 

Lua. new ponds..... ww 


La. 6s.new Fl’g D” t. 50 | 
La.7s,Penitentiary 50 | 
La. 6s, Levee Bds... 3 | 5 . 106 
La. 4s, Levee Bds... 50 | Rhode Island 6s.. 7 
La. 8s, L. B.of 7 .. 50 | South Carolina ée.. 44 
La. is, Conset....... 70%) oO 23 
La.78, Smal! Bds... 68 
Mo. tis, due in 1878.. ICU 
Mo. 6s, due ’82 or '83 li 
Mo. fs due in 1586. 5 








Mo. tis due in 1887. 7103 do 78 of '88.. ..... 
Mo. 68, due in (888.. 104 | Tennessee és. old... 35 
Mo. 68, due ’89 or ’90 104 GO BDeccocecces & 
Fog. bs. due "94-95.. 10o'¢ ao .. b.. 0.8.... 34 
Han.&8t. Jo. due 86 108 | Virginia ts. old 21 
do 68, n. b.. ’66 21 





Han. &St. Jo. ’87..... 103 | 
N.Y. ts, G.R.. 87.... 1 





3 
SS ° 
. 120 | Va. 6s,ex mat’dc... 54 
20 
220 
15 


eee do 68, con. 2d 8... 2846 
-Y. 68, ~ | do 6s.deferredb. 4% 
N.C. 68. a J.&I... DC. 3.650, 1924....... 8056 
Foreign Exchange.— 
60 days. 3 davs. 
London prime bankers, 4.344 @4.34% 4.884 @4.89 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce, 


For the week ending August 17, 1878. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week. 26,238 pkgs. 
Exports, 9,171 pkgs. Finest sour cream creameries 
sold at 23 cts. Sweet cream creameries at 18, 19, 20, 
21 cts., and we note sale of 350 pkgs. at former price 
for oxport. State butto: in Orktus 100 NAIT-NTKins 
or Welsh tubs is in light business, with sales at 20 
cts. for selections and 17@18 cts. if any way heated 
up or offin quality, or if white and poor must be 
sold down to 10@12c. We note sales of large lines 
common Western for export at 8@10c., best lots of 
dairy packed to marketmen at 13, 14 and 15 cts.,and 
Western creameries at 18 and 20cts. We quote: 
Sour cream creameries, fresh make, 22@24c.; sweet 
cream creameries, fresh make, 20@2Ic.; near-by 
private dairies. fresh make, 1¥@2Ic. ; private dairies, 
fair to good, 1s@is8e.; dairy packed Western, 13@ 
lfc.; ladle-packed Western, i0@l2c.; low grades 
butter, 7@9c.; grease, 5@tc. 

Cheese.— Receipts for the week, 123,671 boxes. 
Exports, 101,010 boxes. We have to report an ac- 
tive market and an advance of \%@Xc. since our 
last. Market closes firm. We quote: State fac- 
tories, fine to fancy, 84@8Xc.; State factories, good 
to prime, 7@8c.; half skimmed cheese. 4@6c.; 
skimmed cheese, 1@3e. 





Eggs.—All fresh marks sell quick on arrival at 
15@l6c. 

Beans are dull and lower. 
per bush., $1.45@1.55: 


We quote: Marrows, 
mediums, $1.45@1.35. 
Beeswax worth 26@27c. for pure wax. 


Dried Apples.—Sales this week, 3@3c. for 
export. 








HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Statement, Jan. ist, 1878. 






Carh Capital,............ Cecsecccoceoces secce 000. 
e-losurance 473,092.58 

Outstanding Liabilities, oe 83 

Net Surplus,...... vasésetaeanendhasehes «esos 553,398.07 


Total Assets, seeeceee $1,621,698.4 
Benj. 8S. Walcott, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t. & Sec’y. 








Continental. Ins. Co., 
Offices, 100 & 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sreekive, corner Court and Monteges | Streets, 
106 Broadway, Brooklyn, 








Cash Assets, July 1, 1878.......... 3,204, D 
Claims for losses, dividends, etc. 9s, ’ .6* 
Capital (paid up in cash).......... ’ 0, 0 
Unearned Reserve Fund. . »¢ v, 7 » 
SPE Ce stkukens cossaaccanccecs 6, 8.0 


























CEO. T. HOPE, President. 
CYRUS PECK, Sec’y. 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT 


To produce real sea water at will, wt 
solve a salt in “ordinary ater: 
solution possesses all the 
qualities knd tonic virtues aa eae 
water, wh t is tree from the o antc 
impurities of the surf, Fereewe” or 
gists generally. A.J. DI A 

Broadway and Barclay St.. N.Y. 


SEE DURYEA’S PHOTOGRAPHS 


368 FULTON 8T., Brooklyn, and Compare 
ces with the same class of work elsewhere. 











OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw YORK, January 23d, 1878. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 3lst December, 1877. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 

from Ist January, 1877, to 3lst Decem- 
WOE, BOTT oi cr rccsccccccccccccves. sesseccoces $4,710,665 83 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
2,040,362 61 


Be BRINE, Ties ecccescocccccccescoessece 
Total amount of Marine Premiums... .{86.751,028 44 





No Policies have been issued upon Life 
sks; nor upon Fire disconnected 
with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1877, to 3lst December, 1877........ $4,902,331 08 
during the same —_—--——_ 
DOO G ec ccccccccccccccesccccce $2,565,800 27 
Returns of Pre- ~-- 
miums apd Ex- 
PENSEB .......+-- $947,923 86 
The Company has the following Assets, viz. 
United States and State of New Yor 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... 
— secured by Stocks, and other- 


kK 
$10,565,958 
1,163,200 00 


Real “jastate and — due the Com- 

pany, estimated a 
Premium Notes ona Bills Receivable.. 
Cash in Bank ° 


Total Amount of Assets 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1874 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their jega) representatives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Fifth of February next, from which date 
all interest thereon will cease. The certificates to 
be produced at the time of payment, and canceled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for gold pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is ieclared on the 
net earned premiums +f the Company, for the 
year ending 3ist December, 1877, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS SKIDDY 
ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. ponents, 
GEORGE W. NE, 
ROBERT L. STUART. 
James G. De FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY 
CHARLES D. —— 
HORACE GR 

EDMUND W. “CORLIES, 
JOHN ELLIOTT, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Wrssay ki Foaa, 


Wis hia Win, Puos' B. B. “CODDINGTON, 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, HORACE K. THUKBER. 
J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President 
W. H. Hs MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN. 3d Vice Pres’t. 


READY. 


J. D. JONES, 
Tranees DENNIS, 

. H. MOORE, 
ALA CURTIS 
CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 
DAVID LANE, 
GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
DANTEL 8S. MILLER, 
we. STURGIS, 
JOSIAH O. LO 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, 


ig yr F. 
. HAND, 





NOW 


The Army of the Republic: 


ITS SERVICES AND DESTINY. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


An Oration atthe Reunion of the Army of the 
Potomac, at Springfield, Mass., June 5th, compris- 


ing Christian Union Extra No. 12. 
Price 10 Cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, 
HIN E 


ry. 
HATS 
SILK, CASSIMERE AND FHKLT, 
RETAILED at Manuatacturers’ Prices. 
J. H. DAY, Manufacturer, 
25 Walker St., near Church St., N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
a quality ys BLUE, and most — meas- 

re. D. 8. WILTBERGER, Propriet 
288 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


N.Y. 














Brooklyn Advertisements. 


Those answering : an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 
that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS. 


Fine China and Glas< Goods, Majolica, 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, ne as- 
sortment of Clecks, Breonzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own importation. 


246,248, 250 & 252 Fulton St.,Brooklyn, N.Y, 
“and No. 146 State si St. »» Chicago. 
M. E. DOTY, 


213 Fulton Street. near C ensesd, Brooklyn. 
Gent’s Furnishing Store, 


A large assortment of Spring Goods [amipes eived. 
SHIRTS MADE TO ORDE 

Shirts re- beceunae. &c. Collars and * ‘uffs laun- 

dried same as new 














INN BROS., C erriage. Makers. FACTORY 

4. Opens 53 BERGEN 8 KEPOSITORY, 258 

and 290 F BUS 1 AV.., aoe 7th Av., Brookiyn. 

Where : oan on hand an assortment of car- 

riages at reduced prices. Coupes, four and six seat 

rockaways, extension top phaetons, Jump seat top 

and no top phaetons, doctors’ phaetons, buggies 

and depot wagons, both new and second-h«nd. 

We aiso apply the rubber-cushioned axles to both 
new and already in use. 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 


For LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Stocking Supporters, * 


pation Suits, Emancipation 
5 Skirt Suspenders, &c. 


Waists, Chemilettes, &c. 





Union Under Flannets, Emanci- 
Dress Retorm Corset Waists, 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Reduced Puce 
LisT. mentioning this paper. AGENTS WANT 
Alice e Fletc her & Co., 6 | Bast léth 8t., N Y: 


RH. MACY & C0,, 


14TH STREET AND 6TH AVENUE, N.Y. 





Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 
TWENTY YEARS THK LEADERS IN 
POPULAR PRICKS, 
ORDERS BY MALL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
DURING JULY AND AUGUST WE CLOSE 
SATURDAYS AT 12 O’CLOCK, NOON. 


R, H. MACY & CO. 


FOR 





Ana Milward’s “‘ Helix’’ Needies 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 


Christian Union 
EXTRAS. 


No. |. Our Church Work: A Series 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr.. D.D. 15 cents. 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 

No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate Engraving of Mr. 
Beecner). tn which he has given sketches of 
the people and places on his route. 15 cents. 

No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(witha Map «mbracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country) Comprising in seven 
artiles the origin and growth of the Kastern 
Question. 15 cents. 

No. 5S. The Strike and its Lessons: 
‘Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 

No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbutim report of Henry ard 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 

No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, pot how to preach, 
but what are a layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 

No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND Ils PERPLEXITIES. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. ©. Bartlett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RES- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 








J. H. Pettingell (“Clericus”) THE PROB. 
LEM OF THE FUTU Rk By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


No. 9. Christian Work on Busi- 
ness Principles. A L’iper read before the 
Congregativnal State C nference, Ohio, by E. 
L. Day. 10 cents. 

No. 10. Christianity Unchanged 
by Changes. T'wo Addresses on the “ Signs 
of the Times,” by HENKY WARD BEECHER. 15 
certs. 

No. 11. How to Spend the Sum< 
mer. A 32mo pamphlet of 112 pp., containing 
articles on Summer Recreation by W. A. A. 
Murray, Donald G. Mitchell (Ik Marvel), * B. 
H.,” * Laicus,” Gatl Hamilton, and others. (See 
‘Table of Contents on another puge.) 25 cents. 

No. 12. Ti e Army of the Republic. 
Its Services and Destiny. Mr. Beecher’s Ora- 
tion at the Reunion of tae Army of the P sto. 
mac, at Springh *ld, Mass., June 5. Price 10 cts. 

Sent postpa: on receipt of price. 
&@™ Any two of the 15 c »nt Pamphlets fur 25 cents, 
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CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
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that they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Christian Union. 
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BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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nent Pr Free. ‘VANDUZEN “A Tit, Cincinnati, O, 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


BELL FOUNDERS, TROY, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of Bells. 
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te lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 
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25 Fancy Cards, Snowflake, Oriental, etc., in 2 
styles, with name, l0c. J. B. Huested, Nassau, N. Y. 





4 Mixed Cards with name, 10 cts. ‘Age nts’ 
OutAt, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 





50 Perfumed Snowflake and Chromo Cards, no 2 alike 
name tn gold or jet ,Wc., Star Card Co., C limtonville, Ct. ‘ 





18 Elegant New Style Chromo Cards, with pame 
luc, post-paid. Gro. L. Reep & Co, Nassau, N. 


AGENTS WANTED. 
AGENTS WANTE trated Subscription Books. 


Special territory assigned. Descriptive Circulars, 
with terms, mailed on application to J, B. Lippin- 
cott & Co. (Subscription Dep't), Pubs., Philadelp’a. 
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Salary. Salesmen wanted to sell our 
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HOTEL LIFE. 
By Mrs. HenRY WARD BEECHER. 


»)VERY hotel in our country can be made a pleas- 

—4 ant, comfortable resting place for the weary 
traveler for a few hours, or an enjoyable, home-like 
abode when business demands a sojourn of weeks or 
months; but instead of this, except perhaps in what 
are called “first class hotels,’’ how often one enters 
them with an instinctive protest, and with ill-con- 
cealed reluctance. No good reason can be produced by 
the proprietors why all this discomfort should not be 
remedied. Even in new settlements, however rough 
the building or simple the fare, cleanliness at least 
can besecured if those who manage the establishment 
so willit. Wherever soap and water are found or can 
be obtained, a dirty house, half washed, damp and 
poorly ironed table linen or sticky, damp bed linen 
are always inexcusable. Wherever there is custom 
sufficient to warrant a hotel there must be water 
enough to secure a comfortable state of cleanliness. 
From necessity the table linen may, in many places, 
be coarse, but that does not prevent its being white, 
clean, well ironed and perfectly aired before it is put 
on the table. few things cause one to turn from the 
table with such loathing, even before any food is put 
on it, as to lay the hand on a spotted napkin, yellow, 
as if dipped in saffron water, and so damp as to make 
the flesh creep. For this there is no excuse so 
long as there is water to cleanse, God’s bright sun 
and pure fresh air and wind to sweeten, bleach and 
purify all the linen needed inahotel. Travelers who 
pay high prices without grumbling have just ground 
for complaint when compelled to eatat tables or sleep 
in beds where the laundress is not overseen and held 
strictly to her duty in these particulars. 

Then in the metter of food our landlords make a 
great mistake. Few people have so fair a chance for 
saintship as those in this class of business if they will 
but take the proper steps to secure that bonor. It can 
be obtained with so little extra expense or trouble if 
they will but prepare themselves to understand what 
their customers have a right to demand, and be 
prompt and careful in meeting these reasonable re- 
quirements. Because one lives in the country, per- 
haps a new settlement, and while it is being developed 
and built must be denied access to many of the deli- 
eacies that are easily procured in the older Cities, and 
is compelled to exercise strict economy, can he not, 
by neat and careful cooking, compeusate for the lack 
of luxuries and make plain food quite as palatable 
and far more wholesome than the fancy dishes with 
foreign names which load the more fashionable hotels? 

Suppose that the rush of passengers on the incoming 
trains, with only ‘twenty minutes for refreshments,” 
taxes the agility, self-possession and promptness of 
the proprietors and attendants to the uttermost, a 
thorough system of arranging and bringing in the 
food will, after a few experiments, simplify and 
lighten the labor, bringing order out of confu- 
siou. Every housekeeper knows, or ought to, that it 
takes less time to make a good cup of coffee or broil 
a steak or chop to perfection than to spoil it through 
want of judgment and skill. How nicely cooked food 
at a railroad restaurant or depot hotel cheers and re 
freshes the jaded or the half sick traveler, and 
how the reverse disheartens and disappoints him, 
none can so well imagine as those who have had ex- 
perience in both sides of this question. 

How often have we seen a pale, delicate looking 
traveler pass hastily to the table and call for a cup of 
hot tea or coffee, or hot chop, telling her friends, “I 
shall feel like a new being when I have taken some 
refreshment;’’ but when it is set before her and 
tasted, who can wonder that she turns from it with 
a piteous look of disappointment and discourage- 
ment? 

Because there are but “ twenty minutes for refresh. 
ments,’ or because circumstances compel plain and 
simple food, is it necessary that the coffee should be 
stale and muddy? If any fresh coffee is used, is it 
very much more economical that it should be thrown 
on top of coffee-grounds that have already done service 
to several different trains, thus spoiling what might 
have been a good cup of coffee for the sake of getting 
a little more strength out of the old dregs? If per- 
chance a little is saved, is it honest? Was not the pay 
sufficiently liberal to compensate for a fresh cup? 
The simplest food if cooked with care and neatly 
served will be eaten with wonderful relish and grate- 
ful thanks by the weary traveler. 

There are very many ways of making delicious soup 
out of fragments that would be worthless for any 
other purpose. Such soups are very economical, and 
nothing can be more easily prepared or made more 
agreeable and nourishing. A good bowl of hot soup, 
freed from fat and well seasoned, is the most grateful 
to a weary, delicate traveler of any kind of food; but 
the soup which is offered at most saloons and “ eating- 
houses” is too often a composition that should be 
spokeu of with “ bated breath.” 

Of late years in a large proportion of the saloons 
and hotels bread and biscuit are less objectionable 
than most of the food, though there are quite enough 
sad exceptions. But what benefactors, how honored 
and revered, our landlords have it in their power to 
become! And it is not a hard thing that they are 








asked to do. How simple are the efforts which long- 
suffering travelers or guests ask of them! To be sure, 
the sins of ignorance must be winked at, but Amer- 
icans are such a restless people, flying from east to 
west, from north to south, like a mighty rushing 
wind, and this peculiarity is so steadily on the in- 
crease, that the demand for neat, comfortable hotels 
and properly prepared food is fast becoming an im- 
perative necessity. In this grand western country, 
with its wonderful productiveness, there is no possible 
reason why the food, however simple, should not be 
the best and cooked and served in the neatest manner. 

Look at the immense fields of barley, wheat, corn 
ana potatoes, the poultry, the droves of sheep and 
the cattle—if not ‘‘on a thousand hills,” on at least 
thousands of acres of these rich prairie lands—eggs, 
milk, butter; what is wauted to make this the epi- 


cure’s paradise but the knowledge of how to use these | 


good gifts as not abusing them ? 

We would recommend a few weeks’ experience of 
the discomforts in traveling which spring from igno- 
rance and carelessness to those who think we are and 
have been needlessly urgent for mothers to realize the 
vital importance of a perfect domestic education for 
their daughters if they would insure them a happy 
and useful life. We believe the time is not far dis- 
tant, but we wish we could hasten it, when the 
“Household Department” will rank as high in our 
female seminaries and colleges as ‘‘ painting, drawing, 
music and the languages,’’ and that in all schools for 
girls the teachers will be required to prepare them in 
the rudimentary parts of this department as faithfully 
as in the first lessons of ‘‘reading, writing and arith- 
metic,’’ and that to pass a successful examination in 
this branch of their education will be as necessary for 
admittance to a higher grade as in any other portion 
of their studies. So keenly do we feel the importance 
of this addition to the numerous branches thought 
indispensable to a young girl’s finished education in 
this advanced age that we would, to secure this point, 
be almost willing to go on a lecture tour ourself! 
Nothing could be a more conclusive indorsement of 
our earnestness on this subject than that. 

But before this consummation, so devoutly longed 
for, can be effected many of our teachers will find it 
necessary to go through a fuil course of practical 
study themselves to become competent to teach 
the first rudiments of household economy. Parents 
are at great expense to give their daughters a most 
elaborate education in the highest schools and col- 
leges. They are proud of their growing attainments, 
and when after long years of close study they grad- 
uate with perhaps the highest honors, and it may be 
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with impaired health from over-study. the fond | 


parents feel that they have done all that they could 
for theirdaughters. If in affluent circumstances they 
may never be roused to understand how little these 
children have acquired of practical, useful knowledge, 
or how utterly incapable they are of using what they 
have learned. 

Not long since we were told of a young lady who, 
on graduating, took the first honors as a brilliant 
scientific and chemical scholar. She was preparing 
to teach, or intending in some way to turn her 
education to pecuniary profit. She was supposed to 
be thorough in chemistry, but when required to give 
a practical demonstration of this knowledge, to put 
it to the test in common every day affairs, she was as 
helpless asa child. She had at her tongue’s end the 
rules. The nomenclature of chemistry was perfectly 
familiar; but why such terms were used, what they 
really signified, was to her an unknown tongue. Un- 
happily this superficial education is very common. 
What is now needed is to be sure that our primary 
teachers are competent to instruct our litule girls in 
a practical manner in the first true principles of do- 
mestic economy, and that mothers coédperate in this 
part of their daughters’ education, keeping a sharp 
watch that the teacher is in earnest in her instruction. 
If this important part is once made to go hand in 
hand with what is called the “higher branches,” 
young ladies’ schools and colleges of the best type 
will be multiplied, and our daughters educated near 
home where the mother can watch over the health 
and practical improvement of her girls. Everything 
marches on rapidly in our country, and if this union 
of practical and hterary education is set in operation, 
it will spread all over the land. Once secure such 
serviceable knowledge for our girls and it will never 
die out. Then the housekeepers and mothers fur- 
nished by the rising generation will understand how 
abundant provision and choice material may be wise- 
ly used, not wasted through lack of knowledge and 
skill to prepare them in the most agreeable and 
healthful manner ; and through them we may hope for 
that good time coming, when our hoteis, even the 
simplest, will be oases of delighvful rest for the weary, 
with tables neatly furnished and amply supplied with 
tempting food to make glad the heart of the wanderer. 
But the present accommodations are a vast improve- 
ment upon our experience of forty years ago. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 

Question.—I have been told that tomato custard was an ex- 
cellent thing for consumptive people. Is that true? Can 
you tell me how to make this dish? 

Answer.—We know nothing of the curative virtues 
of this custard, but give the receipt, though we have 
never made it: 

Stew nice ripe tomatoes, with care, then strain 
through a coarse sieve or strainer. Beat four eggs 





and two spoonfuls of sugar together, stir two pints of 
milk to one pint of the strained tomatoes, add the 
eggs and bake quickly in small cups. 

We should think to be at all palatable this would 
require much more sugar, but this is the only receipt 
we have ever seen for Tomato Custard. 

Question.—Can you give a good receipt for Welsh rarebit, 
or for a breakfast relish. 

Answer.—Cut up, in thin slices, a quarter of a pound 
of good fresh cheese, we mean not very old, or much 
dried; putit into a “spider’’ or sauce-pan, and pour 
over it a coffee cupful of sweet milk, stir in a quarter 
of a teaspoonful of dry mustard, a little pepper and 
salt and a tablespoonful of butter. Stir this mixture 
alt the time while over the fire. Have ready finely 
powdered Boston crackers, and sprinkle them in 
gradually while the cheese and milk are cooking. As 
soon as they are stirred in, take the saucepan from 
the fire and turn the contents into a hot dish and 
serve immediately. 

Question.—Is there no way of keeping a copper teakettle or 
boiler bright but by perpetual scouring ? 

Answer.—Our grandmothers kept theirs ike gold 
by washing them every day in buttermilk and rub- 
bing dry with a flannel, and we imagine their grand- 
daughters will find no more reliable way. If butter- 
milk is not to be had wet the kettle with milk, let it 
dry thoroughly, then wip the milk off with a damp 


|; Cloth, and polish with a chamois skin. 


Question.—Please give directions for preparing codfish with 
nice egg sauce. 

Answer.—Boil three or four eggs quite hard, chop 
fine, rub half a tablespoonful of flour into three 
tablespoonfuls of butter, beat in the chopped egg, pour 
over this some of the water in which the fish was 
boiled—about two teacupsful—add to this enough 
cream or milk to make what sauce will be needed. 
Boil it all up once, season with pepper and salt and 
pour over the fish; or chop the hard boiled eggs fine, 
put two spoonfuls and a half of butter over the fire, 
when melted add a tablespoonful of lemon juice, stir 
in the chopped egg, and then pour this over the fish. 

Fresh fish should always be put into cold water and 
set over the fire. When it begins to boil let it cook 
three minutes to every two pounds of fish, or a six 
pound fish nine minutes. 





| Our Young Folks. ; 


ROBIN POT-PIE. 
By M. B. D. 
A. NAUGHTY little boy one day 


Wont out with bow and arrow, 








** Look out,” I heard the rascal say, 
“ For Robin pie to-morrow !”’ 
Across the grassy fields he went, 

I saw his curls a bobbin’, 
This bold unfeeling warrior, bent 
On shooting poor Cock-robin. 


Cock-robin sat upon a tree, 
His eye was bright and saucy. 
In truth a bonny bird was he, 
With scarlet vest so glossy. 
He sang a song for very joy, 
That set his heart a throbbin’ ; 
Oh, fie upon you, naughty boy. 
To want to shoot Cock- robin !’’ 


**Ha!l” says the boy, ‘the game I spy!”’ 
(He raised his bow and arrow,) 
“Oh won’t you make a jolly pie! 
* We'll eat you up to-morrow !” 
But Robin sang so loud and clear, 
And trilled his lay so sweetly, 
That naughty boy just stopped to bear 
And lost his heart completely. 


Down on the grass the arrow fell, 
The bow came tumbling after, 
And Robin knew it very well 
And sang and shook with laughter. 
The song was done, away flew he, 
Across the fields a bobbin’, 
And so to-morrow there will be 
No pot-pie of Cock-robin. 


4 








THE STORE UNDER THE WILLOWS. 


OUISE and Nell Lloyd one day came into posses- 

sion of nine pennies. Mrs. Lloyd suggested some- 
thing about the heathen, but Louise steeled her heart 
against the sufferings of her black brethren, and re- 
fused to assist them at the expense of Nell’s and her 
brilliant prospects. So the children impart to Mr. 
Foster, a variety-store man, who lived near their 
house, their intention to set up an opposition estab- 
lishment. Considering the danger to his trade he 
takes great pains to help them decide on the most 
salable articles, and even presents them with two 
lemons besides. Louise and Nelli thank bim very 
heartily, and turn their faces homeward. By this 
time it is nearly noon, and it requires Spartan firm- 
ress to resist the temptation to eat the candy. Louise 
is not at all sure that Nell is\reliable, so she makes the 
rule that whichever carries the candy shall whistle all 
the time, and takes the first turn herself. She looks 
so very funny, puffing out her fat cheeks, that Nell 
forgets her hunger and everything else, to laugh till 
the tears run down her face. Louise, who doesn’t see 
the comical side of things, keeps up a solemn, husky 
whistling until she judges her time to be out, when 
she hands over the precious parcel to breathless Nell 
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who pants, ‘‘Oh, I can’t begin to whistle, Louise, but 
you may watch me;” so Louise keeps a round eye 
upon her during the whole of the march. The candy 
has an unmistakably second-hand look as the mer- 
chants, having made about a gallon of lemonade out 
of their two lemons, start for the willows down by 
the drive-way. They have decided upon the left hand 
tree nearest the street as a promising scene for their 
labors, and proceed to lay out their wares in what 
seems to them the most alluring shape. They have 
taken their own little table, and set it on the grass 
beneath the tree; and while Nell labors to make two 
pieces of candy, known as wine bottles, lean up 
against one another, Louise covers the pitcher of 
,emonade from the depredations of spiders, crickets, 
and the other small deer around them. 

“There now, Louise, that looks as well as it can,” 
and Nell stands off with her hand on one side, and 
contemplates the napkin, covered but thinly with 
pieces of candy although Mr. Foster bas given them 
a very large nine cents’ worth. 

‘‘Now, then,” says Louise, “you'll see what I’m 
going to do; and she takes a piece, about three 
inches square, of the brown paper which has wrapped 
up the candy, finds the stub of a pencil in her pocket, 
and partly writes and partly prints the following 
business card: 


Ce CoLp ,1E 
Monade 


hands oFr CanDY 


Nell looks on with respectful admiration, while Louise 
stands the card up in front of the counter, and both 
children feel that there is nothing for them to do but 
lean back against the tree and reap a copper harvest. 
After fanning themselves with their hats until they 
are quite cooled off, and having exhausted their stock 
of admiring adjectives, dullness of trade begins to 
tell upon them. No oneseems to need theadmonition 
at the bottom of the card so much as the merchants 
themselves—and they read it very often to keep up 
their courage. At last Louise sees it is a desperate 
case, and says: 

‘*Nell, the times are so hard one of us will have to 
go out and hunt up customers, and you would better 
be the une, for I’m more to be trusted with the candy. 
You go to Mrs. Emerson’s house and leave this card, 
and then if they order anything we'll carry it to 
them. But be sure and bring back the card.”’ 

Nell takes the card and startsdowntheroad. Arriv- 
ing at the house the small “drummer” knocks at the 
door, and a servant, wearing a very uncompromising 
oxupression of face, auswers tne call. Nell looks im- 
ploringly at the woman with her great blue eyes and 
hands her the paper without a word, feeling that if 
the eloquence of that card makes no impression noth- 
ing that she car say will have any effect. The wo- 
man’s face broadens into a grin as she reads, and, 
shutting the door on the child, she goes to the back of 
the house. Nel) hears shouts of laughter; then all is 
still. She looks down the street to the willows, but 
the stone wall cuts off any view of the store, and with 
a passing thought as to whether or no Louise is be- 
having honorably about their merchandise, she sits 
down on the steps and fans herself patiently. She 
waits almost five minutes, and thinks that surely the 
most vacillating customer must have made up his 
mind by this time, so rises and knocks again. The 
same girl comes to the door, and looks much aston- 
ished to see Nell, who asks timidly: 

“Are you through with the programme ?”’ 

The woman throws back her head and laughs, say- 
ing, ‘* Bless us! How was I to know it was the child’s 
programme?” and, asking Nell into the entry, she 
vanishes again. Mrs. Emerson comes from the kitchen 
bringing the ** programme?” with her. 

“Why it’s Nellie Lloyd. What does this paper 
mean, dear?” she asks. 

“Oh, Mrs. Emerson, Louise and I have got a store 
under the willows, and nobody comes to buy any- 
thing,” says Nell, ‘feeling that it is rather pathetic 
business to keep a store after all. 

‘Well, you can bring me some lemonade, if it does- 
n’t cost too much. Wait a minute, and I’ll bring youa 
glass.’’ 

““We have a glass,” answers Nell, bightening visi- 
bly, ‘‘and it’s two cents. Is that much?” 

“No, indeed, not for ice-cold lemonade,” replies 
Mrs. Emerson, smiling pleasantly. So Nell takes the 
precious card and trudges back to the willows. 

“Well, you’ve been long enough,” exclaims Louise, 
rather crossly. 

“Yes, I know, but [ve got au order fora glass of 
lemonade.”’ 

“That's good. I’ve sold one since you went away.” 

“Have you? Why, that’s splendid. That makes 
four cents, don’t it?’’ 

“It ought to,” responds Louise, gloomily, “ but it 
don’t. The man wouldn’t pay me anything.” 

“Wouldn’t?” repeats Nell, slowly. 

“No. He just tasted of it, and then made the worst 
face you ever saw, and said ‘Moses!’ as cross as any- 
thing, and went off.” 

“T shall get my money in advance, then,” says Nell, 
with decision, and fills the glass. ‘‘Let’s taste of it, 
Louise,” she continues, suiting the action to the word. 
“Why, it’s warm! Just taste!’’ 

Louise complies, and adds, “ But it’s very sweet,” 
which it certainly is. So Nell fills the glass again, and 





goes up the street, spilling some of the warm water at 
every step. 

Mrs. Emerson’s long-suffering domestic answers 
Nellie’s third knock with considerable impatience, 
and taking the glass from her, retires in such haste 
that the child hasn’t time to carry out her over- 
reaching intentions. In a minute the woman re- 
turns, and remarking, laconically, ‘ Pison!’’ hands 
Nell the glass and the two cents, which kind-hearted 
Mrs. Emerson cannot withhold. Well satisfied, the 
traveling member of the firm arrives at the home 
office to find the senior partner’s fortitude weakening 
fast. 

‘‘Did you get the money?” 1s Louise’s first inquiry. 
Nell’s answer is to lay her ill-gotten gains on the 
table. The elder sister continues, “I think we might 
just as well eat up the candy. I’m tired of keeping 
store.’’—[{Selected. 








‘THE PROFESSORS CHAIR. 


BALLOONS AND FLYING MACHINES. 


T seems to the Professor as though the next re- 
markable invention the world sees will be some 
machine by means of which the air can be navigated. 
Men in balloons and in the present style of flying 
apparatus can go up into the air and stay there for 
hours, but if the wind blow hard they are carrned 
this way and that, whether they want to go this way 
and that or not. Long before the steam engine was 
thought of the ordinary balloon made trips through 
the air, but while travel by means of the former has 
reached a wonderful speed on sea and land the latter 
hasn’t progressed worth a single cent. Every now 
and then you hear of some new macbine that has been 
built to fly in any direction in which the navigator 
pleases to go, but when he attempts to mount in a 
strong breeze, you find he always wants to go with 
the wind—at least he does go, whether he likes or not. 
Soon after the invention of the balloon in France, 
by Stephen and Joseph Montgolfier (that’s why you 
see the name on the wrappers of balloons you buy in 
toy stores), a very important improvement was made. 
The Montgolfiers filled theirs with hot air, but as this 
air grew cold very soon the balloons wouldn’t stay 
up for more than a few minutes. Another French- 
man, named M. Charles, used hydrogen instead, and 
as this is a very light gas, his balloon remained in the 
air for a long time. Men began to think that they 
were all right then, and that the good time was at 
hand when the air could be sailed through without 
much trouble. Some wonderful stories are told of 
these first ascensions. Scientific men found out a 
great deal about the air currents, for as early as 1804 
balloons used to go nearly five miles above the level 
of the sea. The highest point ever reached was in an 
ascension by two Englishmen in 1862. They mounted 
toa height of about seven miles, although the exact 
distance could not be ascertained as the men were 
unconscious at the highest point. They had so little 
air to breathe away up there that they would not 
have come down alive had not one of them grasped 
the valve rope before he became unconscious. 

But the balloon isn’t a flying machine, although 
in many inventions it has been used as the lifting 
power. 

Aman named Besnier made the first machine for 
artificial flying. He had a rod passing over each 
shoulder and on the end of each rod was a good sized 
wing. That made four wings, you see. Then he fast- 
ened cords to the rear ends of the rods, connecting 
them with his ankles, and as his shoulders were in the 
middle of the rods, you can see that by clasping the 
rods in front of his shoulders with his hands, he could 
move the front wipgs down; and as this would bring 
his heels up, by pressing them down again he could 
give a continuous movement to the wings. But the ma- 
chine didn’t work very well, as he couldn’t get power 
enough to pull himself off the ground. He used to 
take his apparatus to some high place, and by jump- 
ing off fly some distance, even across large rivers. 

This was early in the seventeenth century, before 
the Montgolfiers sent up their hot-air balloon. 

The first flying machine that could be made to leave 
the ground was one built by a prisoner at Vienna. 
The apparatus consisted of two big umbrella-like 
wings attached at either end of a light plank, upon 
which the inventor sat, working the wings in some 
way by means of a rod upon which his feet rested. 
He rose toa height of fifty feet, while the jailer held 
acord fastened to the machine, so that his prisoner 
shouldn’t get away. But it was very hard work for 
the inventor, and he soon came down worn out with 
fatigue. 

It soon become evident that men couldn’t do any- 
thing with their arms and legs so far as flying is con- 
cerned, although, like the brave Darius Green, they 
hated to confess that 

‘The wren and the phebe 
Are smarter ’n we be.” 

And so, from that day to this, inventors have busied 
themselves trying to arrange some attachments to ba)- 
loons to be propelled and directed by means of steam. 
Of course it is necessary to secure the very smallest 
amount of weight possible, and about ten years ago an 
apparatus consisting of an engine, boiler, car and pro- 
peller was invented in England, and the whole ar- 
rangement weighed only sixteen pounds. 








You all know that men haven’t been very success- 
ful so far, but, as the Professor said before, he is sure 





the time is coming when the problem will be solved. 
It seems almost beyond our imagination to think that 
some day we may be sailing through the air at will 
and in comparative safety; but surely it wil] seem no 
stranger to us than would our present modes of trav- 
eling to a New Yorker of one hundred years ago. 


THE HAIR SNAKES. 

Some time ago the Professor spoke about always 
keeping one’s word, and yet he promised to tell about 
the hair snakes last week and didn’t do it. He only 
hopes that any oue of you who doesn’t fulfill a prom- 
ise made will have as good an excuse as the one with 
which the Professor consoles himself. 

The idea that the hair snakes come from hairs thrown 
into water is much more universal than you may sup- 
pose. It was only the other day that a lady was 
talking with the Professor : 

“You needn’t tell me that it isn’t so, because I’ve 
pulled hairs out of my own head and put them in 
water, and have seen them turn into snakes before 
my own eyes.”’ 

What could a poor Professor say? For, of course, 
he didn’t believe her for a minute. She may bave 
seen the hairs move with the motion of the water, 
and so made up her mind that they must have turned 
to snakes. You may feel very sure, however, that no 
hair put into water ever became a snake, In fact the 
so called hair snake is only a worm. You will find it 
at certain seasons of the year in small pools of water, 
and even on wet or damp cabbages. 

Examine one through a microscope and you will 
see that it has little rings around its long, slender 
body. 

It 1s what scientific books call an annulated worm. 

There is one very strange thing about these crea- 
tures: they are never still, but are constantly wrig- 
gling about. Neither do they stretch themselves to 
their full Jength when on the ground, but curl them- 
selves up in some way or other. 

You have seen an ordinary earth worm crawling 
into his hole, and have noticed that he pulls his body 
in almost a straight line; but when the hair worm 
creeps his body is generally in the form of a semi- 
circle. 

You remember the notices in the newspapers about 
a great ‘‘ shower of snakes’ in Memphis, Tenn., a year 
ago last winter. These were our hair worms; and as 
they were found only in one place in the city, scien- 
tific men thought that the heavy storm must have 
blown and washed them from some neighboring pool 
or garden. 

For such little fellows they seem to be just crowded 
with life, it bemmg comparatively difficult to kill them 
when in water. 
PUZZLES. 

QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

Take one word from each of the following quota- 
tions, and form a quotation from Tennyson. 

1, ** Flowers do not suit me any more.”’ 

2. “ Life’s fairest things are those which seem.” 

3. ** Triumph and tvil are twins.” 

4. * Heir of all the ages, I, 

Heir of all that they have wrought.” 
5. ‘* The way to conquer men is by their passions,”’ 
6. ‘Scale the walls of heaven with prayer.” 
7. ‘He builded better than he knew.” 
8. **A sacred burden is this life ye bear.” 
9. ‘* Weep not that the world changes.” 
10. ‘‘ Dreams are the children of an idle brain.’ 
11. ‘‘ Money makes a hero of a clown.” 
SQUARE WORD, 
. Akind of wood. 
. To escape. 
. Defied. 
. A feminine name. 
. A kind of fortification. 
EASY DIAMOND. 

1. Consonant. 2. Acry. 3. Vehicle. 4. Partoon. 
5. Consonant. 

TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
European Capitals. 


ofr Owe 


* . * . * 
* % * 
* * * 
* * * 
* * * 
* . * . x 


1. One of the signs of the Zodiac. 2. Inactive. 4. A 
feminine name. 4. To misrepresent. 5. A vegetable. 
6. An ancient Assyrian King. De F. 

ANSWERS TV) PUZZLES OF AUG. 7%. 

Literary Enigma.—The alphabet, A, B, C, D, ete. 

Word Change.—Orange, range, organ, groan, roan, arno, 
oran, nora, ora. i 

Reversals.—1. Par. 2. Rap. 3. Fen. 4. Nef. 5. War. 6. 
Raw. 9. Bag. 10. Gab. 11. Gar. 12. Rag. 13. Pot. 14. Top. 
15. Bac. 16. Cab. 17. Not. 18. Ton. 19. Gas. 20. Sag. 21. 
Bud, 22. Dub. 


Square Word.— A UN T 
U LA I 
NAIL 
=z 2: 2 
A Small Square Word Concealed in a Piamond.— 
D 
E R E 
8S WAR D 
EWE 
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Harn and Garden. 


FIELD WORK WANTED. 

A YOUNG man writes from Ohio: ‘I 
desire to know where I may learn fruit 
culture and market gardening. For a 
year or more my business has been that 
ofa reporter on a daily newspaper. I 
found that night work was not condu- 
cive to my health; neither in-door 
work. I need and desire out-door work 

something which I can constantly 
learn and work up; something per- 
manent. My age is twenty-four. I 
have no capital. May I ask your ad- 
vice? It may-help others {situated like 
myself.” 

It is a good sign when young men 
begin to look to Mother Earth for a 
living. For ten years and more the 
tide has set steadily toward the cities 
where to-day thousands are stranded 
with nothing todo. They must get out 
on the landor starve. Some are farmers 
born and bred, and can easily fall back 
into the old life. Others must painfully 
learn, as common laborers, the simplest 
methods of rural work; while a few 
will go from choice, preferring an out- 
door life to anything the city can offer. 

We sympathize warmly with these 
seekers after a country life, for it is not 
many years ago that we were one of them. 
Nor shall we soon forget the kindness 
of those who helped us to find a place 
and of those who received us into their 
families, making us one with them. 
There is plenty of room for all who will 
come. Galusha A. Grow, in a recent 
speech, shows that while the increase of 
acreage in farms from 1850 to 1860 was 
at the rate of forty-five per cent., the in- 
erease from 1860 to 1870 was only one half 
of one per cent. This, while railroading, 
trading, importing of silks, tobacco, wine 
and other luxuries trebled and quadru- 
pled that of all previous years. There 
is no crowding yet in land tillage, and 
idle thousands may find work ,to do ,if 
they will. 

But to tell a particular person, and he 
a stranger, just where to go is no easy 
matter. So much depends upun the 
man—so much upon his surroundings. 
Good health ana the spur of poverty 
are safe conditions of future success. 
The world’s work is not done by weak 
men, nor by men in easy circumstances. 
The steady strain of important labor 
must come on the bodies and brains 
that work with engine-like power and 
regularity. This is true of all success- 
ful preachers, lawyers and doctors. It is 
is equally true of the faithful foreman of 
a nursery or market garden who, year in 
and year out, looks after the}work of his 
men and the detail of his work with 
scarcely a break in rain or shine. 

The right man can make a place for 
himself anywhere—it matters not in 
what. A young man builds a set of 
scales in a small Vermont village, and in 
time Fairbanks’ scales are known all 
over the world. In a Connecticut village 
a young man takes charge of the local 
paper and in a few years the “ Danbury 
News” is the most widely-quoted paper 
in the Union. James Rich began tying 
up a few seeds in a little room in 
Rochester and to-day his flowers blossom 
in the school districts of Maine and the 
door-yards of Denver. Somewhat ear- 
lier two young men, of German and 
Irish birth, joined forces to raise fruit 
trees and the firm of Ellwanger & Barry 
is known wherever fruits ripen and 
shrubs bloom. The wealthy firms of 
the Maxwell Bros. and W. & T. Smith, 
in Geneva, N. Y., have much the same 
history. 

But this is not helping our friend to 
find what he wants—a place where he 
can learn how to make a living at fruit 
growing or market gardening. That 
livings are made in these pursuits is 
plam from the number of well-to-do 
truckers in Long Island villages, and in 
the suburbs of Boston, Philadelphia, 
and other large cities, who hav egrown 
rich in supplying the wants of those 
great populations. But they worked 
hard early and late to doit. There are 
fruit orchards in Western New York 
that one year with another have made 
their owners larger returns than whole 
farms have to others. But there have 
been years of poor crops and blight and 
insect ravages to contend with. We 








knew a young clerk in New York who 
went to fruit growing in New Jersey. 
By hard work and careful study his 
plantations of strawberries, rasberries, 
eurrants and soon came 
into abundant bearing and gave him 
ample returns. Then came the years of 
falling prices and overstocked markets, 
and then droughts cut off the crops, and 
everything ran behind. But he kept 
up good courage, planted extensive 
orchards of pear and other trees, and 
we believe is now doing well again. 
About the same time we, ourselves, 
threw away $500 in planting [De Granti 
choice grapevines in New Jersey, where 
they all died—a melancholy ox of 
misguided enthuiasm. But EK. P. Roe, 
the well-known fruit grower *- c orn- 
wall, N. Y., then pastor of a church at 
Highland Falls, found he could grow fine 
berries iu his little hillside garden near 
the parsonage; saw an unoccupied mar- 
ketin a near-by Summer hotel ; enlarged 
his garden until it occupied two acres; 
sold fruit at double the city prices, and 
for several years made $800 to $1000 per 
acre, besides a charming book out of 
his experience. It often happens, where 
a man has the wit to see his chance, that 
money can be made by a local market 
or by the local sale of some special 
object, where the growing of common 
products for a common market would 
yield only a moderate return, 

We presume our friend would rather 
see an opening near by than travel far to 
find one. Not having much personal ac- 
quaintance among Ohio growers we can- 
not give him names of parties to whom 
he might apply, but we should advise 
bim to go to the nearest large city ; visit 
the markets which are supplied directly 
by the growers; talk with them, make 
their acquaintance, go out to their farms 
and see how the work is done, and if he 
is able todo a man’s work the chanees 
are that after diligent search he may 
find a man who wants a hand for a few 
days or weeks, especially if the ttucker 
has just lost one of his old ones. Take 
right hold, at whatever wages are offer- 
ed; do whatever work you are set at; 
and keep your eyes open. Work at this 
time will be mostly marketing the crops 
and getting the land ready for the Fall 
sowings. Your job may not last long, 
and again, you may be kept until winter 
if you prove a likely hand. No matter, 
you have made a beginning, and if you 
have struck a good place and a good 
mau perhaps you can arrange to return 
in the spring. During the winter, if you 
are within reach of a good nursery, per- 
haps you can arrange to go out and sell 
trees. Hundreds of young men do this. 
In these times the pay is small, but one 
ean live und see a great deal of the 
world. Meantime read and study all 
the standard books on your proposed 
profession that you can get hold of. 
Henderson’s and (Juinn’s books on mar- 
ket gardening are by practical men who 
know how to do what they write about; 
Downing and Thomas are the standard 
authorities on fruit trees; then there 
are Barry’s ‘“ Fruit Garden,’ Fuller on 
‘Small Fruit,’ Johnson’s “ How Crops 
Feed and Grow,” besides many special 
treatises on different crops. Then a 
good farming and horticultural journal 
should be read, such as the ‘* American 
Agriculturist,” *‘Country Gentleman,” 
‘Rural New Yorker,” and ‘‘ Gardener’s 
Monthly.” 

Next year you can begin in good ear- 
nest, and by close attention, hard work 
and a constant comparing of things seen 
with things written you can gain a good 
insightinto “trucking.” Essentially the 
same course is to be pursued in learning 
fruit-growing, only it takes a longer 
time to masterits processes, which cover 
years instead of months. 

All this is on the supposition that you 
are able to do a man’s work. If not, 
having ap active mind in a weak body, 
it will be necessary to pay gy board 

and give your work free. We did that 
the first year we went on a farm and 
next year were able to earn our board 
and $5 per moyth besides; $5 never has 
seemed so large since. 

By close economy for several years 
you may lay up enough to rent a piece 
of land and go to raising for yourself, 
and after that it ought not to be long 
before you are able to buy your land, 
add to it, and 80 increase your business 
and your income that you can marry the 
little girl w ho has waited so long for 
“to 3ut we are getting beyon the 

younds of -afivie e wanted” and will 
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en Postage prepaid The leading fx ower . 7 


Total offer is worth, $160.25 y Prerif Acco 
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SENT FOR ONLY $50 
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One Million Dollars 


Have been invested in the 





above “ unrivaled combinationa ™ to secure 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND SUBSCRIBERS 


o ** Mamma’s Sunshine for Little Children,” and it is absolutely throw 
ing away your money to purchase anything, from a dollar book 
toathousand dollar piano, until you have written to us 
for the plans and prices of our PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENTS, opened and worked 
exclusively in the interests of our 
subscribers 


















Address all orders to 
Rev. J. HENRY SMYTHE, 


Philadelphia. 










Correspondents should enclose stamp for a rep! All orders s . 
ply. All orders should be 
No postal cards will be answered. . ° addressed to Re V. J. HENRY SMYTHE 
- freight charges must be paid on delivery. P ; . P onan *9 
ublisher * ' ae F y "Nh, 
Specimen copies of ‘* Sunshine ”’ will be sent for 15 cents. Sunshine for Little Children 


1028 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. NVILL. No. 8, 








EDUCATIONAL. 


Phe ISLAND RAILROAD, MAY 27th, | 
1878.—Kerry boats leave New York from Jame =| 


EDUCATIONAL. 





sit » (daily except Sundays) 30 minutes, and from 





VASSAR COLLECE, 


For the Higher Education of Women. 
Fall! Session opene Sept. i8, i878. Entrance Kxum- 
inations, Sept. '8,19and 20. Catalogues with full 
particulars muy be bad of the undersigned. 
Vv. L. DEAN, 4 
REGISTRAR VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


STEUBENVILLE (0.) FEMALE SEMINARY 


Board, room, and light, per year, $175; one-fuurth 
off for the daughters of ministers. Tuition in Fu- 
glish Course, Languages, Music. Painting. ete., 
very moderate. Rev. C. C. BEATTY, D.D., LL.D, 
Superintendent. Rev. A. M. KEID, Pb.D.. Prin. 


YANVE \ VET, for YOUNG LADIES, 

GANNETT INSTITUTE "YOUNG LADLE 
The 26th year will begin Wednesaay, ‘Sept. 25, 1878. 
For Catalogues and Circular, ap ly to Rev. Geo. 

Gannett, Prin., 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


YE SEMINARY, Rye. Westchester Co. 
New York. 


A School for Young Ladies. 
particulars, address Mrs. 8. J. LIFE 





ELMIRA FEMALE COLLECE, 
ELMIRA, N.Y. 

This is the oldest of the first-class Colleges for 
Women, and holds a high rank for giving a tho- 
rough, solid, and elegant culture in all depart- 
ments. [It is sufficiently endowed to afford ita 
superior advantages at very low charges. The 
next ression opens Sept. llth. Send for catalogue 
to Miss A. M. BRONSON, Sec., or address REV. A 
W. COWLES, D.D., President. 


IVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER- 

ING at the Rensselaer Polytechnic {n- 
stitute, Troy. N. Y. Next term begins Sept 12. 
The Annual Register for 1878 contains a list of the 
graduates forthe past 52 years, with their positions; 
also course of study requirements for admission, 
expenses, &c. Address Wm. H. Young, Treas. 


Pennsylvania Military Academy, 
CHESTER, PENN. 
Opens September Il. Thorough Instruction in 


Civil Engineering, the Classics, and English. For 
circulars apply toCol. THEO. HYATT, ‘President. 


BOSTON 
University School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES. 


THE lectures of the sixth year will begin Oct. 9th, 
1878, and continue till June, 1879. This Medical 
School wus one of the first in this country to re- 
pnt preliminary examinations and to furnish a 

ree years’ graded course. To secure still more 
thorough results an optional four years’ course is 
established by which the graduate attains an addi- 
tional degree in medicine, as evidence of study. 

Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., DEAN, 


66 MARLBOROUGH ST., BOSTON 














Hig! hland Military Academy, Worcester,Mass. 
fits Boys for business. coilege, or scientific school. 
23d yeur begins Sept. Ll. C. B. Metcalf, A.M , Supt. 


Gens Hill Seminary 
Bridgeport, Ct. Address 


CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 


The 29th year HY a es = ies ne will 
Sept. 18th. For circulars apply to Principais, 
Iss BONNEY and MIss DILLAYE, 1615 Chestnut st. 





for Yourg Ladies, 
iss Emily Nelson. 








EEKSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Send for Lllustrated Circular for 1878-79. 





Madison University. 3, 4, 6,8, or 10 years’ course 
Year 57 op’d Sept. 13. Ad. ‘Dr. Spear. Hamilton, N.Y. 


NREENWICG ACADEMY, with Musical 
Institute and Commercial Cole e. Founded 
. For both sexes. A SEA School. On 
direct route from New York to Fd, Address 
vy. F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M.. Principal, 
E. Greenwich, R.L. 








ROVE HALL, NEW HAVEN, Conn.—MIss 
MONTFORT'S Schoo! for Young Ladies. For 
circulars address MISS MONTFORT. 





PLEASANT and healthy home, with watch- 

ful care and teaching, for motherlese chiidren 

of ten years of age and under. For further tpfor- 

mation please address Mrs. M. L. READ, Isi Capi- 
tal Av., Hartford, Conn. 


APLEWOOD MUSI SIC ( SEMINARY ‘for 
Young Ladies, Kast Haddam, Conn. KEstab- 
lished 1863, A thorough graduate course. The 
finest location on the Cunnecticut River. For 
catalogues address Prof. D. 8. BABCOCK. 


TLANTIC MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
near Yule College, Hamaen,Ct. Rev. J. kK. & 
W. M. Walton, Prin’!s. Catalogue on application. 


EDGW ICK INSTITUTE, Great Bar- 

rington, Mass., a Superior Family Schoo! fur 

ys in Southern Berkshire; ample grounds, gym- 

nasium, thorough instruction, and fitting for col- 

lege. kind care, the influence of a Christian home. 
Send for circular. 

i. J. & E. J. VAN LENNEP, Principals. 
FOR YOUNG 


OSSINING INSTITUTE sors se 


Sing, N. Y., re-opens Sept. 17th. A thorough school, 
and al! the comforts of a Christian home. Send 
for Circular. REV.’ RICE, Principal. 


AMESBURG \(N. J {STITUTE. An 
English and Classical ltor —. re good 
Home, with thorough Inst on. Addr 
M. OAKE.s, A. M., Principal. 
HE MISSES G RAHAM, successors to the 
MISSHS GREEN, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Children, at Vo.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square,on Thurs- 
day, the 26th day of September. 


rPLDEN 7, New Hi 














SEMINARY, New Hampshire, 

West Lebanon (junction of Connecticut and 
White Rivers). A Boarding Schoo! for Ladies, un- 
rivaied in situation, ample in facilities, thorough, 
Christian, homelike. $225 per yeur, with certain 
extras. Catalogue on request. HIRAM ORCUTT, 
A.M., Principal. 


HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING 

CLASS connected with Fiorence Kindergarten 

will commence its 1878-79 Session on Tuesday, Oct. 

Appt ty Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, 

or H. B. VEN, Secretary, Florence, Hamp- 
shire Co., i 


GHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTI- 
TE.—This well-known school for boys of 
all ages in all departments eens Sept. 18th, under 
its itpeer and first Principal, C. B. WARING, 
Ph.D., known to the readers of this paper as the 
author of several articles which have appeaped in 
its columns on the MosaicCosmogony. A renewal 
of the patronage so liberally bestowed whiie for- 
merly under his charge is hoped f 


ORNWA ALE BRIGHTS. SCHOOL, 
N-THE-HUDSON 
enty vere. Single rooms. ek twelve acres. 








For | 


34th st., Bast River (daily) 15 minutes previous to | 
departure of trains from Lng Isiand City, and 
from South, Wall street, Fulton and Catharine 
ferries (daily) 30 minutes previous to departure of 
trains from Depot, corner Flatbush and Atlantic 
avenues, Bro. klyn. Trains leave Brookiyn and 

Long Isiana City (Hunter’s Piet) as follows: For 

Greenport, Sag Harbor, &c., 8:30 A. M.. 4:00 P. M., 

and Hn Saturdays at 3:30 P. M. For Patchogue &ce., 

9:30 A. M., 4:30 and 6:00 P.M. For Babylon, &e., at 

9:40 9 M., 4:00, 4:30, 5:00and 6:00 P.M. For Fire ts- 

land, 9:30 A. M,, vs 30 P. M. For ro Jefferson, &e , 

at 10:00 A. M., and 4:30 P.M. r Northport, &e 
at 10:00 _ = 3:30, i 1:30 P.M. For Locust 

alley at 8:30 and 10:00 A. M., 3:30, 4:30, 5:40 and 6:50 

.M. For Far Roe kuway, Kc. lo aty:40 A. M., 4:00. 4:30. 

5: 5.) 6§.00and 7:00 P.M. oa City anc Hemp- 

stead. 8:30 and 10:00 A. M., , 4:50, 5:30. 6:30 P. M,. 

' and 12:15 might, and from LL % ap ani 9:30 A. M., 
und 6:50 P.M. Hempstead, via Southern, 6:00 P.M. 
ee pe accommodation, 7:00 P. M. SUNDAYS 

<0 ort Jefferson, Patchogue, &c., 9:00 A.M. Babylon, 

9:0 A.M. und 7 7:00 P.M. 

Valley, 9:00 A.M. and 6:30 P.M.. 
LACE on 9:00 A.M.. 2:30 and 6:30 P. M., 
ity only, 9:30 A. M. and 5:30 P.M. Trains for 
Rockaway Beach. Flushing, Coilege Point, Jamai- 
ca, &C., 48 per time tables. Ticket officesin New 
York at 261 Broadway, cor. Warren st.. 
Slip and Thirty-fourth St. igh at the offices of 
“ The Long Isiand Express,” ark Place, 745 and 
fe Broaeaey ~ ae Conteel ‘De ot: 

— , = P F * yn, No ashington st.and 7# Fourth st. By 

Pleasant rooms, ie aeene Soe. penne anent guests, | Jurchasing tickets at any of the above ; ffices. bag- 

| wage can be checked from a residence to destination. 
Established in 1863. Celebrated for its Turkish | SPENCER, Gen’! Sup’t. 
and Roman Baths, administered under the per- J. CHITTENDEN, Gen’ i "Puss. Agt. 


sonal supervision of Dr. CHARLES H.SHEPARD, | 
THE MARY POWELL 


These Baths, while being a great luxury, have 
proved remirkabiy successful as a Restorative. 
75e., for West Point, Cornwall, Newburgh, 
Po keepsie, Rondout, Kingston, Cozzens, Milton, 


For full particujars, send three cent stamp fo 
THE TURKISH BATH ILLUSTRATED. 

New Hamburgh, and Hyde Park. leaves daily 
from Vestry St.. Pier 49, North River, at 3:30 P.M. 


BRIGHTON BEACH. CONNECTS with BROOKLYN Annex Boats. 
Brooklyn, Flatbush and Coney Island | N MA N L | N e. 


H iL LSIDE FAMILY & DAY SC HOOL 
} for qonns Ladies and Misses. 
ewton, Mass. (near Boston). 
‘Teachers of experience in every department of a 
thorough English and Classical Ejucation ; also in 





Lutin, Modern Languages and Music. Pareuts or 
vuardians wishing a home for their children or 
wards while traveling abroad, will find both home 
and school at Hillside. School opevs Sept. 20. For 
c irculars address the principal, Mrs. 8. M. Cox hr ne 
For Young Ladies, Brooklyn. 

] ROOK) YN HEIGHTS SEMINAEY, 
The Fall Session of the 24th year of this well- 
ape inted DAY AND BUARDING SCHOOL FOR | 
'NG LADIES wilt commence on the ith of | 
| hea one For terms, courses of study. Xc. cir- 
culars will be sent on application to CHAKLES KB. 
WEST, LL.D., Principal, 135 and H0 Montugue 
Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





TRAVELERS’ GUIDE, 


( ————— 


HOTEL HAMMAM, 


S81 & 83 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. 











Fir | 


Northport and Locust | 
Garden City and | 
and from | 


at James | 


in Brook- | 





Railway Company. Royal Mail Steamers, 
— | NEW YORK to QUEENSTOWN and LIVERPJOL | 


Every Thursday « or Saturday. 


Traios start from the Prospect Park Station, near 
the Willink Entrance to Prospect Park, from 6.21) 
A.M. to 10.30 P.M., at intervals of Lband 20 minutes. | 

Returning leave BRIGHTON BEACH, 
CONEY ISLAND, 
At intervals of 15 and 20 minutes from 7 A.M. tu 
ll P.M. | 
CONTERNO’S 
TWENTY-THIRD REGIMENT 
of Brooklyn, will give 
GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 
AND GRAND SACRED CONCERTS EVERY 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON AND EVENING 
on the Plaza of HOTEL BR.GHTON. I ine 

LEVY, the Prince of Cornet Soloists, will give | ‘Undies’ cabins and bathrooms, Gentlemen’ | 
a Grand Selection at each Concert. | smoking and bathrooms, Barbers’ shops, pianos, 

: ; libraries, &c., provided. 

The following Lines of Horse Cars lead direct to Kor rates of passage and other information. 
the Prospect Park Depot: Flatbush Avenue, from 


apply to 
Fulton Ferry; Franklin and Nostrand avenues, JOHN C. DALE, Agent, 
from South Seventh street and foot of Broadway. 


15 Broadway, New York. | 
E. D., and the Bergen Street Line from Hamilton 


Perry. THE FOLDING BOOK- — 


Tons, 
8775 | 


Cc ity of Berlin, Tei 
Ci 3300 | 


| City of Richmond, 4607 ty of New York, 
tity of Chester, 4566 y of Paris, 3081 | 
City ot Montreal, 449) | ety ot Brooklyn, 2911 | 


f ity of Brussels, 


These magnificent steomere. built in watertight | 
compartments, are among the stron est, largest 
and fastest on the Atlantic. 

The Saloons are luxuriously furnished, especially 
well lighted and ventilated, and take up the whole 
width of the ship. The principal staterooms are | 
amidships, forward of the engines, where least 
noise and motion is felt,and are replete with every | 
comfort, having all latest improvements, double | 
berths, electric bells, &c. 
The ‘cuisine has always been a specialté of this 


BAND, 





SINGLE TICKETS, 2) CENTS. 
EXCURSION TICKETS, 40 CENTS. 
W. E. DORWIN, Superintendent. 


TO PHILADELPHIA, 
Pennsylvania Railroad 


The Old Established Route and Short Line 


BETWEEN 


NEW YORK & PHILADELPHIA. 


Fourteen Tiirough Trains Each Way Daily. 
Three Depots in Philadephia, Two in New York. 
Double track, the most improved equipment, and 
the fastest time consistent with absolute 





JUST THE THING FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


Nothing like it for Economy, Convenience, 
Elegance, or Novelty. 
safety. It implies a thorough and com plete system in the 
ON AND AFTER JULY & 1878. management of the Library, and saves many times 
| its cost. 
EXPRESS TRAINS leave New York via Des-| For descriptive circulars address the inventorand 
brosses and Courtlandt St. Ferries as follows: manufacturer. 


4.30, 7.30, 8.20, %, (9.30 limited,) 11 A.M., 1,4, 5, 6, 6.30, C. F. HILL, Hazleton, Pa. 


7.30, 8.30 9P.M. Sundays 4.30 and 9 A.M., 5 
Cheapest Bookstore 


and § 5, 6. 
6.30, 7.30, 8.30 and 9 P.M. 

Boats of “Brooklyn Annex’’ connect with all 
through trains at Jersey City, affording a speedy 
and direct transfer for Brooklyn travel. 

ReTCseee TRAINS leave Philadelphia, 

7.35, 8, 8.30 and 11 A.M., (limited express, 1.35 

4 5.80, 7 7 and 7.35 P.M..and 12 midnight. On 

3.20, 4, 7,8, 8.30 A. M., 4,7.35 P.M. and 12 mid- 





e| 
75 oe S Curious Old Books at your price 
7 ‘8 Magnificent Books at our price. 

1 42 Bibles and Prayer Books atany 
peice. Catalogue of fict! 

3 Beekman St.. opp. New 


3.20, 
. 7. 
P.M.) 2 
Sunday 
night. 
Ticket Offices, 524 and 944 Broadway. No.1 Astor 
House, avd foot of Desbrosses and Courtlandt Sts. ; 
No. 4 Court St. and Brooklyn Annex depot, foot of | 
Fuiton St., Brooklyn; Nos. 114, lif and 118 Hudson | 
St., Hob« ken. Depot, Jersey City. Emigrant 
Ticket Office, No. 8, Battery eH N.Y. 
FRANK THOMSON, FARMER, 
General Manager. Gana hanger Agent. 


WASTE NO MONEY 


COUNTERFEIT 


Singer Sewing Machines 


PRICES OF THE GENUINE 
GREATLY REDUCED 


No “Singer” Machine is genuine without the above Trade Mark on the Arm of the 
Machine. 


wz During the months of January, February, March and April, 
1878, the sales of our Genuine Singer Sewing Machines were Sixty PER CENT. greater 
than during the corresponding months of last year. Could there be stronger evidence of 
the hold these unequaled machines have taken upon the public esteem ? ‘aste no Money 
on Inferior Counterfeits. Send for circular. 


a free. LEGGAT BROS.. | 
Office. New York. | 








Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
tiser and the Publis by stating 
| that they saw the advertisement in 
the Christian Union. 


282,812 


MACHINES Soup IN 1877 








BY THE 


Singer Manufacturing Co 


BEING 20,496 MORE 


Than in any previous Year, 


Notwithstanding the great de- 
pression in business. 


BETTER STILL! 





THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 








Principal Office: 34 Union Square, New York. 


THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIACO. 


46 East 14th Street, 
UNION SQUARE, N. ¥. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED 


1847, ROCERS BROTHERS’ 
Silver Plated Spoons, Forks, 
Table Cutlery, 


PORCELAIN-LINED 


ICE-PITCHERS, 


Also a new and complete assortment of tine 


Silver-Plated Ware. 





Sold’ S “Heater Mig. Co., 


114 LEONARD ST., N. Y¥. 
WROUCHT IRON Heaters. 
sarge eating Surface, made of 
HEAVY BOILER TRON, 


Strongly Rivetied anu dias Tight. 
_Sena for I “amphiet and Prices, 


INQUIRE FOR THE 


Viddletown Plate Co.’s 
SUPERIOR ELECTRO-PLATED WARE. 


1ARD METAL, 
HEAVY PLATE, 
FINE FINISH. 


Showroom, 13 John Street, New York, 
Factory, Middletown, Conn, 


For Sale by all Leading Dealers. 
|Another Creat Reduction 
TEAS IN PRICES. BEST INDUCE- 


MENTS EVER OFFERED. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 

'THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
r. O. Box 00, Bl and 22 Voce, t..N V 
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| 
g 


and 


tw It never fails to give relief in the 


most obstinate cases of Dry Catarrh. 


h. 


nd Inflammation; 
Cleanses the 


ppess 
of off 


nsive matter, an 


purifies the Breat 


Mouth ; 
Soornine, CLEANSI 


hout difficulty or pain. 


tt Contains No Poisonous Drugs. 


Can be taken into the Stomach without harm; ie 


Sore 
like 
re wit 


sh for Sore 


Natives gathering Gum from 
the Norway Spruce. 


CATARRK 


ask your Druggist for it, or send for Circular to 


N. B. PHELPS, Proprietor, 
No. 6 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK 


“Removal. 


Wood Carpet Cu. 


Have Remored to 
ME. 17ik Si., Union Sq, 
NEW YORK. 


send 3c. stamp for book of 
designs and prices. 


One Dottie is sufficient for Two Months’ use 
PRICT $1. 


soon allays all 
All its properties are 


Teeth, Hardens the Gums. and 
HEALING. 


causes their 


an exce 


NoTHING OLD.—Ladies who. visit 
their own Laundries say that the 
ALLAN HAY CO’S OLD-FASH- 
IONED LAUNDRY SOAP is the 
purest and most economical they 
have ever used. It is suitable for 
Toilet, Bath, and Laundry. 


DEPOT. 1,179 BROADWAY. 





a \ MARS AY a 


80 & &2 





